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There’s an exciting reason every season to 


It’s the holiday country of all Europe 

—with ten wonderful vacation areas! 

Mountain tops are mere hours from 
palm-fringed lakes; and, whether you fish, fly, golf 
or swim depends only on the direction you take 
when you leave your hotel. 
In 3 to 4 hours you can be almost anywhere in 
Switzerland—and no trains on earth are cleaner, 
faster, prompter, more comfortable! American 
tourists save up to 50% on rail fares, and train 
tickets are good on lake steamers, too. 








Don’t be surprised when you bounce out of bed— 
for that wonderful Swiss atmosphere is like a shot 
in the arm. You'll rediscover your appetite with 
delightful preparations reflecting the fine points of 
Swiss, French and Italian cookery. 

There's no price tag on fun in Switzerland—live 
as economically as at home. Spotless inns give 
you incomparable meals and service—and the most 
palatial hotels manage a friendly atmosphere with- 
out intruding on your privacy. 

Whether you’re romancing or resting, sightseeing 
or skiing, on business or on a budget, you'll agree 
—there’s no place like Switzerland! 








a CENTRE OF EVERYTHING TO SEE AND DO 
He'll help you 


plan and save you time For full injormation and free booklets, write: Dept. M23 


SS. SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. — 661 Market St., San Francisco, Col. 
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Born 1820 cE ... still gong strong 





Mees SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON. . . Smooth. suave. mellow. ..and the choice 
of connoisseurs the world over. Yes, that’s Johnnie Walker—-Scotch from Scotland, and Scotch 


at its best always. JOHNNIE WALKER Blended Scotch Whisky. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. ¥., Sole Importer. 
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PREVIEW SEPTEMBER COVER 


In October, Hamilton Basso meets you in 
St. Louis; alumnus John Brooks explains 
paradoxical Princeton; and H. M. Tomlin- 
son plumbs Old Ocean’s awesome nature. 
Abroad, Ludwig Bemelmans rollicks along 
a Southern Italian road. Carl L. Biemiller 
writes HoLipAy’s Food Feature on cooking 
outdoors, and Neil M. Gunn's HoLipay 
Fiction tells the story of a woman lost. Ar- 
ticles, too, on the American autumn and 
California’s Lake Arrowhead. 


The only thing dudish about this month's 
cover girl, Pat Lewis, is the crease in her 
riding pants. Walt Dyke, who took the pic- 
ture, says that Pat is one of the best female 
riders he’s ever seen. She and her mother are 
the only women guides in the National Park 
Service. Pat, a winner on the Western rodeo 
circuit, spends her vacations from college 
herding cattle on her family’s Montana 
ranch, The 21-year-old cowgirl wants to be 
a veterinarian-rancher, naturally. 
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IGUAZU FALLS—vwast and 
beautiful serving as the 
borderline for three republics 
Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay. 


ee to 
BRAZIL 


URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 


La ‘ZU, meaning “Great 
Waters” in the language 
of the Guarani, is truly one 
of nature’s great wonders. 
Iguazi is wider than Vic- 
toria and Niagara and 
boasts a vertical leap of 
over 210 feet. 
To the beauty of South 
America add the matchless 
comfort of Delta Line’s three modern post-war liners. Each 
is air-conditioned and patterned for pleasure and relaxa- 


tion . . designed to give you a 47-day cruise of a lifetime. 


Ask your Travel Agent for Delta's beautiful cruise brochure. 


All for 
" ONE 


P R | C E SHIPBOARD MEALS that you'll never 


from | forget. 


TRANSPORTATION over 12,000 miles 
to unscarred, happy South America — 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and return. 


ROOMS on America’s finest luxury-type 


$19.50 


per day 


ships built to U.S. government standards. 


Vela Le 


SISSIPPL SHIPPING COMPANY, INC 


LETTERS 


Thinning the Ranks 


. . . Elizabeth Woody's Eat Well 
and Lose Weight (June HOLIDAY) was 
worth the entire subscription price. 
The most common sense I have read 
= age. MRS. PHEA M. SHERMAN 
Detroit 


My doctor had me read your article 
in June Houtipay and wants me to use 


it. MRS. W. J. ANDERSON 


Chattanooga 


It works! I’ve been on it for nearly 
a week now and have already lost 


ef 
four pounds! HAZEL Z. SHANNON 


Los Angeles 


... Lam so excited. Please send 
me your diet booklet as soon as 
possible or I'll have to do all my 
swimming at night when no one can 
Gee mes. JOSEPHINE LAURICELLA 

Boston 


As we went to press, 67,393 readers 
had requested HOLIDAY's diet book- 
let.—Eal. 


We Remember Brooklyn 


I was greatly interested in your arti- 
cle on Brooklyn in the June HOLiDAy. 
Do you remember the Ocean Parkway 
Police Department kept about 6 police 
dogs? Every evening about 6:30 the 
dogs, heavily muzzled and each in the 
custody of a policeman, would be 
taken via the Brighton Local to the 
fancy homes around Beverly Road 
and allowed to sniff out sneak thieves 


in the shrubbery. 4) rrep G. BURNS 


Otisville, N. Y. 


a 


VW 


There was a bitter fight to take down 
Brooklyn's Third Avenue “L”, but 
Mayor La Guardia knew at the time, 
which was before the war, that the 
iron would be sold to Japan for scrap. 
He couldn't appeal to the higher eth- 
ics of the Board, so he gave them a 
reason that would serve their better 
benefits—make an elevated motor 
highway out of it. It still stands as 
such, a monument to one man’s fore- 


sight BEATRICE S. BUCKLEY 


Brooklyn 


This is part of La Guardia legend. 
Its truth is questionable.—Ed. 


. +. There was also the Old Acad- 
emy of Music which had all the artists 
and grand opera and concerts. I heard 


Men Who Care Wear 


HARRISWEAR 


Cold days ahead! Get set with this 
handsome Harriswear Jacket! Finest quality 
gabardine or corduroy quilted 
lining, mouton collar, two-way zipper. 

Many styles for men, boys and misses, 


At leading stores or write 
for name of nearest retailer, 


TE HARRIS COMPANY 


174 E. Fourth Street St. Pav! 1, Minnesota 














Veigtlinder'> 


NEWEST AND FINEST 2's” x 3%” 
ROLL FILM CAMERA 


RANGEFINDER BESSA 


MODEL II 


With Color-Skopar 
{3.5 Lens 


$115.0 


We vunhesitatingly rec- 
ommend this new Voigtlander as one 
of the finest 2%" «x 3%” roll film 
cameras we have seen in our 5) years 
of experience. 

lt has among its features: 

Combined viewfinder and rargefinder 
of superimposed-image type. 
Focusing by moving complete lens. 

* New Compur Rapid Shutter. Speeds 

1 sec. to 1/400th second. 

Built-in Flesh Synchronization 

Streamlined for easy handling 

Rich Satin Chrome Finish 

Genuine leather covering 

Available at your dealer or 


Welltch.ly 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAMERA STORE 














|| 190 West 32nd St. + 113 West 3ist St. 
| New York 1, N. Y.* b re 4-1600 
MAR Adelina Patti sing her farewell per- 
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A vacation in the beautiful romantic 
Province de Quebec. When the days 
are bright, with the many colored 
mantle of the autumn foliage, and 
the nights are cool and refreshing. 
You will be welcomed with old-time 
hospitality in the comfortable modern 
inns and hotels of 


Québec 


For belp planning your vacation, or for information 
concerning the unsurpassed industrial opportunities 
in our province, write the Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 














FeL-A-S-H! 
CONVERTIBLE 


See the new convertible tops that 


WEAR AND WASH 
like a hard top 


ecouse they're made with 


coated cloth wov f 


“FIBERGLAS: 


SMART NEW FIBERGLAS TOPS ARE 
COLOR FAST + STRETCHPROOF + SHRINKPROOF 


*Fiberglas is the trade mork (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) of 
Owens-Corning Fibergias Corporation for a voriety of 
products mode of or with glass fibers. Note: Owens- 
Corning Fibergios Corporation makes only the Fiber- 
glas yorns—not the finished top material 

. . . . . . . . . . + 


Ow Fibergies Corporation 
industrial Te: 


Seles 
16 E. Séth Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me samples of San, Sutetee ante ep 
Fibergies and names of deolers in my neighborhood. 


Zone____Stete 








formance and had to sit on the stage, 

the house was so crowded. | was only 

about 13 but never forgot it... . 
FLORENCE HUNT 
Baldwin, N. Y. 


Fire When Ready 


. Irwin Shaw speaks of attending 
a Brooklyn junior high school named 
for Admiral Dewey. The school is 
named for my late father, Dr. Charles 
O. Dewey, who was principal when it 
was then known as P. S. No. 136. 
CHARLES O. DEWEY, JR. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
“You may fire when ready,’’ Dewey, 
Jr. We're vulnerable.—-Ed. 


Take Your (Choice 


. The May cover is proof that a 
young lady can be plain yet beautiful 
and attractive. It is a pleasure to gaze 
upon such a picture instead of sleeve- 
less, strapless bathing suits. Let's have 
lots more of the same. . . . 

MRS. ALBERT SIEGENTHALER 
Alliance, Ohio 


Come, come, let’s have no more of 
those corny, hemespun American 
beauties on the cover of HoLIDAy 
When I go on a holiday, I'd prefer to 
go with that Bikini bombshell, June 
issue, Which you were too inhibited to 
use for a cover illustration. 

GUNTHER GEBHARDT 
Holicong, Pa. 


CE 
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A dap Victory 


Mr. James A. Michener writes in 
Circles in the Sea (May Ho.ipay), 
and after we lost Wake and Mid- 
way....”’ Just when did we lose Mid- 
way? . Perhaps Mr. Michener 
should stick to tales of the South Pa- 
cific and leave the Central and North 
Pacific to someone else 
GEORGE W. HEALY, JR. 
Managing Editor 
The Times-Picayune 
New Orleans 


“The Japs claimed Midway so 
often in their communiqués that I 
fell for the propaganda,"’ Mr. Mich- 
ener confesses. — Ed. 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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Proudly presented 


for the first time since Repeal 


Bottled in Bond 
OLD SCHENLEY 


FULL EIGHT ® YEARS OLD 
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YEARS OLD nt 


shaight Bow Lon dahil 


. Se x 
favivon Fg Wa. SCHENLEY " USTRIBUTORS, | “ 


wiw (ORK 


Rye or Bourbon 


| lt took eight long years to bring it back, 
and each year it got 


better and better and better! 


' 
5 
Op Scuentey means Outstanpinc SupERIORITY 
| BY THE MAKERS OF SMOOTH, SOCIABLE SCHENLEY 
| OLD SCHENLEY, 100 PROOF STRAIGHT WHISKEY, SCHENLEY RESERVE RARE BLENDED WHISKEY 
| 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INCORPORATED, N ¢C 
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IT’S WONDERFUL 
NEWS! 


IT’S A WONDERFUL 
BUY! 
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SACONY DOES THE 
SOFT-TAILORED 
SUIT AT 39.95 


News... that could only come from 
suit-wise Sacony. Who else could 
give you, at only $39.95, all the costly 
detail of the soft tailleur. The wealth 
of dressmaker touches. The clean 
authentic tailoring. And do it in 
exclusive Sacony suitings that take 


| to fine needlework so naturally. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Misses’ sizes... petite 

and half sizes, too 

in many of the nine styles, all richly 
lined. No mail orders, please! Watch 








for local store advertisements. Write | 


for FREE illustrated “Folio of Fall 
Fashion, 1950” to Sacony, Dept. S9, 
College Point, N. Y. 
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THE HOLIDAY 


SHOPPER 





New trimmings for bread-and-butter gifts ... 


remembrances that 


TRAVEL, much of the time, means 
visit, and visit means, after the visit is 
over, an appreciative remembrance for 
the host and hostess. Whether it’s a 
night’s shelter while you're motoring 
south, or three weeks at Ed and Carol's 
summer home with cabafia privileges 
at the club, you want to show your 
regard for pleasure received by some- 
thing more imaginative than a quickly 
disappearing box of munchables or a 
hasty post card from your next stop. 
Faced with the selection of a bread- 
and-butter gift, strong men and women 


FOR HOUSE-PROUD HOSTS 


Striking wall plaques for con- 
temporary-art enthusiasts 

replicas of Pablo Picasso ceramic 
plates. Skillfully reproduced in 
the original colors, plaques are 
18 designs, $15 
each at John Wanamaker, Mar- 
ket at 13th Street, Philadelphia 1. 


available in 





Fruitwood fruits from Italy . . . for 
table decoration, cigarettes, jam, 
candy. The highly polished apple 
and pear both open up—glass 
jars are inside. The pear (with 
cigarettes) is $12; apple, $19.50. 
The Clothes Line, 397 Fisher Road, 
Grosse Pointe 30, Michigan. 
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spell out Thank You 


have been known to quail and flee, but 
the problem's not so tough as it looks. 

Ho.ipay’s editorial peregrinations 
are many and varied and on them we 
have kept a weather eye out for gifts to 
make your late hosts remember you 
long after the guest towels have lost all 
traces of your sun-tan oil. First, of 
course, you must know your friends’ 
tastes and foibles—cookery, rare wines, 
bibliomania or old pewter. Given this 
knowledge, exercise your own ingenuity 
and taste, with Ho.ipay’s bread-and- 
butter list as a memorandum of hints. 





If you're splurging . .. fine Dan- 
ish silver pieces from the first 
Georg Jensen collection available 
in the United States for many 
years. Mustard jar, $63; spoon, 
$6.75; the tall salt and pepper 
shakers, $30 each. Georg Jensen, 
667 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 





Flowering candlesticks for the 
hostess who has gone modern. 
Simply designed in brass, with 
small removable glass vases which 
can be used for flowers. The can- 
dlesticks are $5 each; vases, 50c 
each. At the Finnish Art Shop, 41 
East 50th Street, New York 22. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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some reason or another, y« fir yourself hesitatin irs nd et ider whar 


a © move up to Cadillac—we think y ight as yours with Ldilac — performance that v 
Add Ut th » sab hh fe ON a ab 


what hiner investment you could make t 


—_— F happiness Consider, if you will, what ; ad ‘ ) ‘ a ful ‘ ! ‘ that ¢x HV 

. 
YL lif pnts, lovely Cadillac 61, for example, is a priced compet len lillac ownershiy © great pri uw i know 4 
trvely with 1 nerous other makes of sir t oul : it s, ¥ nk aman never d ; much for hum 


when he takes t ’ j Cadillac 


MOTORS 





(Continued from Page 6) 


Chianti bottle in a hand-wrought 
antiqued copper stand makes an 
inexpensive and decorative gift. 
deope rund joe ond magnetic ter tg May be used as a water bottle 

for outdoor or porch entertaining, 
as well as for ivy. $2.75 at the 
Royal Copper Shop, Greystone 
Road, Old Bridge, New Jersey. 


Whimsical whatnots for the lady 
who “has everything” ... a poodle 
, tile designed by Aida Whedon 
AutoSeat tf ste to hang on wall or use under hot 
Ul hoo dishes. $6. Its provocative com- 
9S panion, the poodle with a hat, is 

Sih $7.50. From America House, 32 

IGHTH MONTH : y East 52nd Street, New York 22. 
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SHOPPING TOUR GIFTS FOR GOURMETS 
A GUIDE FOR MAIL ORDER BUYING 
Coffee in the French manner . . . 
the cofé filtre makes one cup or 
two demitasses. In copper, a 


MAKES LUSCIOUS CHARCOAL-BROILED FOOD decorative oddition to the break 
RIGHT AT YOUR TABLE . fast table ...and you might give a 
fier see shoes Ur-emeching eadng, vos've enw is pair. $3.50 each at Soupgon, 203 


CHARCOOK' Proved over 90% smokeless. Self East 6lst Street, New York 21. 
sterilizing. Made of nickel-plated steel with 10/4” 


erill. Ash and drip pan eliminates dirt and 4 

grease. Requires no kindlin lights over gas or 

electric stove im seconds, then urns for hours < 
without attention. Also ideal for gardens, picnics. « 
Large bag of finest hickory and hardwood char- 
coal included free. Price, only $4.95 complete, 
plus 25¢ postage. Or, sent C.O.D. $4.95 plus 
postage. Moncey back if not delighted. Order now! 


If you want to make the grand 
FOSTER PRODUCTS, Inc. 659 main s., Dept. cx-10, New Rochelle, WY. 


gesture . . . a stainless-steel 
spaghetti bowl for oversize par- 
ties, with two bark-bound forks 
J and sauce bottles. About a yard 

* ADJUSTABLE ¥ ‘ across, bowl can be used for 

the MIRACLE golf club $19 tremendous salads too. Set, $110, 


10 day refund guarantee Hammacher Schiemmer, 145 East 














* 
No Cart No Bags to carry. Positively locks into ev- 
ery club position from Driving to Putting. Advantageous 
for practice. Tested and approved by both Professionals 
and Amateurs. In 3 lengths, . 7” —38”". For right 
or left hand. Act Now! Write direct to (Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS Saquivtes 


ee 


@ @ is the only club you need. No Caddies : ‘ peties . 57th Street, New York 22. 


Invieed) + ™ 
4460 West Madison St. Chicago , Illinois e 





A hamper of delicacies, family- 


style—everything from sweet to 

be O L ; D AY sour, something for every taste. 
This very generous wicker basket 
S ’ / is filled with 22 special foods— 
fruits, sweets, smoked fish, bis- 

IDEAL to accompany your cuits. $27.85, S. S. Pierce Co., 
gift subscription to HOLIDAY. 133 Brookline Avenue, Boston 17. 
Handsome,red binders,each 
holding 6 issues. HOLIDAY 
28" «36 0090 is stamped in gold on front 
ee and backbone. Label holder 
Very Econ . on backbone for marking . A two-faced teapot . . . from 


| sequence of issues. Sweden, where the functional feel- 
t ea-no-mat $2 50 eo * ing takes practical shape. This 
kills insects — stops deg odor! — . i double-spouted stoneware pot 

ro. . vantage Craps eee ay holds tea in one side and hot 


= | , " en : t fica. | Write HOLI DAY , ah: water in the other. You'll find it, 


rinaria Order today — money ‘ for $15.60, at Bonniers, 605 
back guarantee! Check of Money Order INFORMATION SERVICE Madison Avenve, New York 22. 


Vv. F. GARRETT CO. Independence Square 


Manut : : . 
P.O.BOX 1143.61 DALLAS. TEXAS Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 


For lorge dogs 


1 
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Young couples with cooking curi- 
osity will be delighted with The 
Fireside Cookbook, one of the 
happiest cookbooks we've seen— 
with a cover that unfolds into a 
gay chart. By James A. Beard; il- 
lustrations by Alice and Martin 
Provensen. Simon and Schuster, $5. 


YOU DON’T GET A NEW CAR 
OFTEN, SO... 


FOR THE COCKTAIL SET 


Cocktail kettle for Martinis or 
Manhattans, and happy-sized 
glasses—an exquisite gift for hosts 
in the cocktail crowd. Imported 
Lobmeyr crystal. Kettle, $20; 
glasses, $3.60 each. V. C. Morris, 
140 Maiden Lane, San Francisco 8. 


Give the host a hand with a five- 
handed dish to relieve him of 
pickle passing, keep guests hors 
d’oeuvres-happy. Imported from 
Italy in party colors. A useful 
addition to the buffet table too. 
$5.50, from Tante’s, Gaylynn The- 
atre Center, Beaumont, Texas. 

































Bar business . . . jigger horn hangs 
on bottle, $2.40; ice scoop, $9; 
key (opener, corkscrew, ice cracker), 
$9. All silver. Designed for Living, 
131 East 57th Street, New York 
22. Cocktail napkins, $3.95 for the 
set. Woven by Berea College Stu- 
dent Industries, Berea, Kentucky. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH F 
A ladylike scarf of silk taffeta . BUY ‘ a 0 7o PURE 

from Italy, richly designed with 

it can also be worn around waist. E L I 
$4.95 at Charles A. Stevens, 25 


jacquard pattern and narrow satin 
North State Street, Chicago 2. Fe y MOTO R fo) | L 


















stripe. In wonderful muted colors, 
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For the bachelor host... a pair of 
unique brocade suspenders. 
They're designed with a pattern 
of card royalty (no—no canasta 
rules on the back!). English nickel 


fittings and leather ends. They're 
$8.50 a poir at Calvin Curtis, 60 For your protection, only oils made trom 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 

3 ’ which meet our rigid quality requirements ore entitled to carry this emblem, 
East 55th Street, New York 22. the registered bedge of source, quality ond membership in ovr Association 























PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
THE END Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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e Sayidat would swap seats with you ! 


You can ride in a modern car—on seat covers of in winter. Discover how Lumite fabric, woven 
Lumite fabric. That’s really sitting in the lap of of durable saran plastic, wears and wears. With 
luxury. For nothing was ever so comfortable Lumite fabric seat covers you'll be sitting so 
so beautiful! See how that shimmering texture pretty everyone will want to swap seats with you! 
vives rare richness to decorator-styled patterns For further information and free fabric sample, 
and colors. Feel how sleek and smooth Lumite write Lumrre Diviston, Chicopee Manufacturing 
fabric is—alwavs cool in summer, never clammy Corp. of Georgia, 10 W orth Street. New York 13,N.Y. 


fest SEAT GOVERS T0Y CAN By 


AMAZINGLY TOUGHER Lumite fabric is scuff-resistant. 
Can't rot or mildew and it’s non-inflammable 

STAYS FRESH Unaffected by all ordinary stains . .. is 
easily cleaned with a cloth or brush d impened with soapy 


water or cleaning fluid 


STAYS TRIM Will keep its glove-snug fit when | roperly 
fitted and installed 


COMFORTABLE The weave “breathes lets air circu- 


late freely — never stick hot weather nor clammy in cold, 


Ask for Lumite by name look for the Lumite label on the 
world's finest seat covers, produced of Lumite fabric by lead- 
ing manufacturers and custom made by avto trimmers . . . 
ge! seat covers of Lumite fabric at better dealers everywhere. 


Wit tt lt 


i 


ss Automobile seat covers of 


. LUMITE 


woven SARAN Fabre 


*Registered Trade-mark 
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Backstage after the show, Puppet Master Burnett lets the audience in on the puppets’ intricate private lives. 


TURNABOUT THEATRE 


) 
. Dy 


“I'm going to a party Tuesday night,” 
chirped Frieda, the armless-legiess girl, 
her young eyes dancing. 

“Me too,” added Rasmus, the tat- 
tooed strong man, as he flexed his old 
pink-and-blue muscles. “We're all of us 
been invited.” 

“It’s being throwed special for us,” 
chipped in Josep‘iine, the Mexican snake 
charmer, dipping into the snake box for 
her handbag. “Got it right here—some 
bunch called Turnabout Theatre.” 

Now this was a pretty phenomenal 
thing. I'd been with the circus three 
years and I'd never before heard of any- 
one giving a party for the side-show 
people. It's a stanch hostess who 
will risk her social position by confront- 
ing guests with a bearded lady, a three- 
legged man, or a seal boy. 


Bill : Ba lanhine § Hollywood's puppet»-plus-players show chalks up 


( a six-year sellout record with unique double-headers 


I knew something about the Turn- 
about Theatre—a combination mar- 
ionette and live variety show-—for it 
has been in Hollywood almost 10 years. 
But I knew very little about the people 
behind it except that the three boys who 
began it back in the early ‘20's as the 
Yale Puppeteers were still actively in 
charge, and that Elsa Lanchester, the 
actress wife of Charles Laughton, was 
the big draw. | wanted to meet the 
Turnabouts. | figured they must be a 
rather special breed—-taking time out 
for such a gracious gesture to our for- 
gotten side-show people. 

It happened that | was getting mar- 
ried that week and had wangled two 
days off from my job as a clown—one 
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for the wedding, one for the honey- 
moon. A friend among our press agents 
(not the one who suggested we get mar- 
ried in the lion’s cage) fixed it so we 
could catch the Turnabout show on the 
evening of our honeymoon and go 
backstage afterward to meet the com- 
pany. It was not an easy thing to do, for 
Turnabout has been sold out every 
night for the last six years 

We found the theater itself charming 
in that self-conscious Hollywood way 
It's on a discreet business street just off 
the famous Strip, tucked among fancy 
shops that seem embarrassed to be 
shops—places politely offering antiques, 
British books and show-off dresses. Old 
olive trees shaded a courtyard which 
led to the theater entrance. A pinkish 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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HARVEY'S 


BRISTOL MILK 





A great sherry 
in its own right— 
the only alternate to 
our Bristol Cream 


Y the very nature of its rare 

quality, Bristol Cream can- 

not be produced in sufficient 

quantity to meet its world-wide 
demand. 


However, we are confident 
that those devotees of Bristel 
Cream who cannot always ob- 
tain it at their wine-merchants, 
will find great alternative satis- 
faction in Bristol Milk. 


Bristol Milk, like Bristol 
Cream, is a superb oloroso. It is 
not quite so rich, but has the 
distinctive mellowness and 
character of Bristol Cream, and 
is slightly lower in price. 


A great sherry in its own 
right, you will serve Harvey's 
Bristol Milk proudly. 
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\ name that rings gloriously through history 
comes now to the Atlantic sea lanes. 
On August 23, the great Liberté 
est addition to the French Line fleet — sails 
into New York harbor flying the Tricolor for 


new- 


the first time 

Vested with the charm and urbanity of 
France itself, this superb 49,850-ton luxury 
liner offers vovagers an exhilarating prelude 
to Europe in the Autumn. Here are brilliant 


salons the glamour of the Café de L’At- 


ther French Line offices 


lantique . . . an elegant theater . . . dining and 
play rooms for the children. Also, of course, 
superlative French cuisine, and cheerful 
service by English-speaking stewards 


The Liberté joins the Ile de France and 


the De Grasse in offering frequent sailings 
to Plymouth and Le Havre. Sailing dates 


of the Liberté: Aug. 25, Sept. 14, Oct. 5, 
Oct. 26, Nov. 11, Nov. 29, Dec. 16, Jan. 4 
Minimum one-way fares: First Class, $340: 
Cabin, $220; ‘Tourist, $165. Plan to sail in the 


Beverly Hills, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Halifax, Montreal, New Orleans, Philadeiphie, Portland. Sen Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C Washington, 0. C. 
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The Liberation of Paris, 1946. Painted by Andre Girard 


Autumn when England and the Continent 
And for a gay holiday en 
route, travel on France-Afloat! French Line 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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Oshkosh Plane Flight 

2 Suiter. From $69.50 

{shown above) Ladies’ Overnite 
Case in new Designer Fabnes 

From $25, 

All prices subject to existing taxes. 

Other Oshkosh Luggage from ¥19.75 
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luggage 
that 


goes to 
finishing 
school 








Three finishing schools in one—that’s how 
we like to think of the plant where 
Oshkosh luggage is crafted. The College 

of Good Looks where Oshkosh is 
fashioned for enduring beauty. The 
School of Hard K nocks—where Oshkosh 
is fortified and tested for extraordinary 
duty. And the University of Convenience— 
where Oshkosh is ingeniously designed to 
hold more clothes with greater freedom 
from wrinkles. The result is elegantly 
hand-finished luggage any man or woman 
would be proud to own—matchless 
matching masterpieces in leather or 
fabric .. . recognized as the world’s finest, 
only genuine Ochkosh luggage bears thi tabel 
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Tipping “the help” is a faux pas. The help usually turns out to be a partner. 


(Continued from Page 11) 
plaster cupid swung over the grilled 
box office, off in one corner, and 
sported a sign which said, CHILDREN 
UnperR 12 Not ADMITTED. 

We sat on high stools in a row, called 
the Shelf, at the back of the small audi- 
torium, feeling superior to the rest of 
the audience crowded below us on old- 
fashioned double trolley-car benches. 
The benches, instead of being num- 
bered, were winsomely christened Old 
‘n Pithy, Feak’n Weeble, Bill ‘n Coo, 
B’ guess 'n B’gosh, and soon ad nauseam. 

The performance, too, made some 
coy curtsies to the antimacassar trade, 
but, on the whole, it was wonderfully en- 
tertaining. The marionettes did a de- 
lightful musical satire called, The Pie- 
Eyed Piper. Almost as soon as the cur- 
tains opened it was apparent these were 
no ordinary Goldilocks-type puppets. 
A sexy little twist of a mouse dangled 
her shapely legs over the edge of a 
cabaret table and sang a torchy blues; 
there was a sparkling carnival scene with 
Ferris wheel, merry-go-round and an 
intricate ballet; and in the thrilling 
climax, the intrepid piper walked a tight 
rope while the villain, a nasty, old, deaf 
rat, tried to gnaw it through. 


DuRING INTERMISSION there wascoffee 
in the courtyard. A sign in the adjacent 
greenroom invited the audience to come 
meet the puppets after the performance. 

When we got back to our stools they 
had been moved to the other end of she 
room and the backs of the trolley 
benches had been flopped, so that now 
we all faced the other stage for the 
live show. Whence the name Turnabout. 

The variety program had its light 
sprinkling of corn and some slack di- 
rection, but mostly it was smart and 
sophisticated. We liked best Miss Lan- 
chester’s songs in the Victorian music- 
hall manner; a superb set of prances by 
Lotte Goslar, the dance clown, lam- 
pooning carnival nautch dancers; and 
Harry Burnett, the puppet impresario, 
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being a frustrated firefly (“When you 
gotta glow, you gotta glow”). 

When it was all over we trailed the 
paying customers to the puppet work- 
shop, just behind the puppet stage. 
Mr. Burnett, minus his insect wings 
and lighted tailpiece, was scissored 
up on a narrow, steep ladderlike stair- 
case pressed against one long wall, a 
head or so above the people who filled 
the narrow room. His face bore a less- 
than-rapt expression, the look of hav- 
ing played this particular mob scene too 
many times. When the enchanted were 
at last all gone he came down to greet us. 

“They always ask the same ques- 
tion,” he sighed. “Where is the giant 
who jumps down on the stage after the 
puppet show? It’s only skinny old me, 
but they never believe that. I look enor- 
mous only because they've been focus- 
ing on the marionettes. Most of them 
think we have some kind of trick mirror 
back here. An antique dealer actually 
wanted to buy the secret at any price so 
auction customers in the back of the 
room could see his truck better.” 

With the room cleared we could see a 
lot more. The floor was red carpet to 
the walls, and orderly rows of puppets 
dangled from the ceiling. 

“That's our Uncle Tom's Hebb’n 
company”’—Burnett nodded up to a 
bunch of dusky angels, cotton pickers 
and puppet bloodhounds—‘tempo- 
rarily retired like all the other Tom 
shows. And that line-up of 12 zebras 
is one of our minor fiascos—used them 
only once in Mister Noah; couldn't get 
them to work right. But they look nice 
hanging up there.” 

Three walls of the room were almost 
covered with large framed photos auto- 
graphed by the famous who have been 
to Turnabout. I glimpsed Toto the 
clown, Einstein and Aimee Semple 
McPherson. Along the other wall was 
a long workbench and above it, on 
shelves, neat rows of glass jars and 
boxes. In the jars were the myriad guff 


(Continued on Page 16) 








Paris! Visit the famous Left Bank and the 
Montmartre. See the city from the Eiffel 
Tower. Attend the Opera. Savor real 
French cooking. Join in the gay night life! 





Now YOU, 100, 


can afford 
that trip to 


Clipper fares have been 
drastically reduced... 
but for a limited time only 


one « 





Giant double-decked Clippers speed you to London overnight. They 


offer such luxuries as the congenial club lounge on the lower deck (above) 


Pan Auerrcaw Worlds Most Experienced Airline 


Have you thought that a trip to Europe 
would be “too expensive”? Better check the 
new thrift-season Clipper fares! Now that 
the summer rush ts over, you can fly by Clip- 
per between New York and London for 
only $587.50, round trip. You save $87.50! 


Similar reductions to other cities 


Moreover, hotels are less crowded — rates 
are generally lower. The brilliant fall season 
in Europe has started. And you will enjoy 
delightful autumn weather 


Yes, it’s an ideal time to go! Hurry to call 
your Travel Agent or Pan American. 





COVERS ALL EXPENSES T0 
LONDON, PARIS, ROME, 
NICE AND MONTE CARLO! 


@ Investigate the thrifty, care- 
free all-expense Clipper tours to 
Europe such as the one listed 
above. All are based on the new 
low Pan American fares. You 
have scores of choices, from 
$721 up.. 


in groups or by yourself 


. two to eight weeks 


Just ask your Travel Agent or 
Pan American. 

Pre-arranged calles xpense tours 
have many advantages — your costs 
are known in advance —reserva- 
tions at each stop are assured 
transfers between airports and 
hotels are ready and waiting. 
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Autumn és a perfect season 
At The Homestead 
Hot Springs, Varginia 
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¢ Amen will soon be coming to the lovely 
Virginia Alleghanies. The mountains will. be ablaze 
with color; the nights will be crisp and starry... and 
then it will be time for you to be at The Homestead. 


Come to The Homestead for 
the most pleasant of all 
vacations ... for the gay 
social scene, for our skillful 
Southern Service, and for 
the wonderful sport facilities, 
on our 17,000-acre estate. 





Now is the time to write 
% for reservations. Illus- * 
trated folder om request. 


Play golf on our two 
championship courses 





The 


HOMESTEAD 


HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
“America’s most Distinguished Country Hotel” 
ey § FAY INGALLS, President FRANK H. BRIGGS, Gen/. Mgr 
=e NEW YORK OFFICE 
The Homestead is famous IN THE CHATHAM, 
for Southern Service PLAZA 86-2490 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
necessary to puppet life—beads, but- 
tons, flock (11 colors), moth balls, mar- 
bles (for eyes), and so on. In the boxes 
were feathers, fishline, leather scraps, 
wax fruit, hair and more. The same 
hand that named the trolley benches 
seems to have been at these boxes too. 
I noted such whimsies as: Mary Boo 
ribbon, matches (virgin and spent), sil- 
verware (honestly acquired), and thighs 
(wooden—no use to peek). And in a box 
labeled “headache relief,” a revolver. 


HARRY BURNETT took us across the 
revue stage by way of the cyclorama pit 
to meet the company. “Elsa often mops 
this out herself on rainy days,” he said. 
“We all pitch in. Even our electrician 
holds a couple of puppets to fill the 
stage for Finale.” 

The roorn we finally got to was di- 
vided by a partition down its length, and 
behind this, taking off their make-up, 
were Leota Lane, the singer—-sister of 
the movie-famous Lane sisters—and 
Dorothy Neumann, fourth partner, 
costumer and director of the live revue. 

Pinned to the bulletin board was a 
telegram inviting Miss Lanchester to a 
“cocktail party for a diamond.” Elsa 
herself was off in one corner packing 
her wardrobe of rare and ancient 
dresses and carrying on a good-natured 
but lively exchange with Lotte Goslar. 
Miss Goslar, looking even more the imp 
than she does onstage, was extolling 
the virtues of her dancer's resin, which 
Miss Lanchester considered a menace 
to the hems of her precious gowns. 

The dresses are true museum pieces 
and I asked Miss Lanchester how she 
had come by them. “Oh, different 
ways,” she said. “These three Charles 
brought me from Harrowgate. That's a 
place in England where old ladies go to 
die. You can often find the genuine 
Kate Greenaway period there. This one 
is a copy of a Worth original done for 
the British Royal Family—cost $600, it 
did. And I've worn out three of this one. 
It’s for my most popular number, When 
a Lady Has a Piazza. But here is my 
favorite.” She unfolded a voluminous 








lace petticoat. ‘“It came from a real old 
lady, a regular at the Riverside Nights’ 
Revue which I did in London. She liked 
me so well that when she died she up 
and left me this petticoat in her will. 
Complete stranger she was too.” 

For Elsa Lanchester, Turnabout is 
primarily a labor of love. She joined the 
company two weeks after the theater 
opened and in the nine years since has 
missed only one performance. She lit- 
erally works for a song. She receives no 
money—only the songs written for her 
at Turnabout. She’s built up a reper- 
toire of almost 50. She says, ““Well, I 
mean, it’s just like money in the bank.” 

We went upstairs to meet Harry 
Burnett’s other partners, Richard 
(Roddy) Brandon and Forman Brown. 
Burnett and Brandon live over the 
theater; Brown stays in Westwood with 
his mother. On the way, Burnett told 
about the building. “Our landlord built 
this place for us in 1941. He had faith, 
because he never could get tickets to our 
show at the old place down on Olvera 
Street. We were always sold out there 
too. Of course, the small percentage of 
the gross we offered him helped too.” 

Harry's apartment was up a few steps 
from the puppet stage. “Off there is 
Roddy’s place,” he waved, “and we 
have a kitchen and dining room down- 
stairs. Yonder is the puppet gallery— 
all the performers for all of our seven 
plays except the current one. We 
change bills about every two weeks.” 

Several hundred marionettes hanging 
by their own strings just about filled the 
puppet gallery. The biggest was a 
brontosaurus six feet long. The smallest 
was a ballerina about six inches high. 
She dances in a miniature puppet show 
within one of the regular puppet 
shows. There was a line of chorines 
whose Stroblite pantie rears spelled 
“T-U-R-N-A-B-O-U-T” when they 
raised their skirts. We saw also a voo- 
doo witch doctor who could take off his 
mask, a strong man who could flip a 
bar bell up to his forehead and back, a 
hippopotamus who could smoke, and 2 
Roman chariot race which operated on 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Goslar and Lanchester are Turnabout's stars. Elsa works literally for a song. 
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charming entrance 


prilliant exit 


Your audience sees you two ways, 
likes what it sees! Thanks to. this 
willowy dress of 100% wool...to 
its detachable collar and cuffs of 
whitest starched pique, its unex- 
pected front-and-back pockets, its 
off-center buttons in back. Black, 
navy, red. Sizes 10 to 18.$17.95 
For name of nearest L’Aiglon store 
in your city, and free illustrated book- 
let, write L’'Aiglon Apparel, inc., 
1350 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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HOW TO SEE 


MOST... 


AND MOST 


CLEARLY 


* There's so much to see! And so much : 
pleasure in seeing close-up ... clearly. 
The ability to resolve detail sharply, 
brilliantly, is a quality which can be 
built into a binocular only through 
advanced optical design and precision 
manufacture. That's what you get in a 
binocular by Bausch & Lomb, world’s 
foremost manufacturer of precision op- 


tical instruments, You'll find also light Pea ay AE 


weight and easy balance in the hand—a Zepbyr-Light 
glass that's a joy to use. Write for 32- 74, Sm Bisocular 
page booklet that tells what you should $155, plus tax 


know about "Binoculars . .. and How to 
Cheose Them.” Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 455 Lontb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 
a turntable. There was even a mother- 
and-child puppet. I was surprised not to 
find the baby nursing. Burnett said they 
hadn't worked that one out yet. Neither 
have they been able to make an ostrich 
lay an egg, though they /ave tried. 
| asked Burnett if they had ever used 
real animals in the puppet show. “Tried 
that only once,” he said. “We had a 
little parade through the theater for the 
opening of Uncle Tom's Hebb’n and 
wanted to use my three Afghan hounds 
as Simon Legree bloodhounds. They 
did fine at dress rehearsal, but became a 
quivering mess opening night.” 


BACK IN BURNETT'S quarters we met 
the other partners. Puppets snuck into 
Forman Brown's life when he chanced 
to room at college with Burnett, a dis- 
tant cousin. He had planned to be an 
English instructor. Brown writes every- 
thing that is spoken and sung at Turn- 
about and all the original music, besides 
accompanying both puppets and live 
revue at the piano. Roddy Brandon is 
general business manager and does 
most of the cooking around the place. 
The design, creation and direction of 
the puppets is strictly Burnett's job. 

All three men, however, still work 
puppets themselves and all three do 
their share of chores around the the- 
ater—selling programs, working in the 
box office, serving coffee, ushering, 
taking tickets. Customers who don't 
know this are often surprised to have 
their tips politely refused, or to be told 
off roundly at the box office for asking 
if they can’t just buy tickets for the 
revue and skip the puppet show. 

The theater carries a fair-sized pay- 
roll. In addition to the acting company 
of seven, there are two puppeteers, 
stage manager, technician (mostly for 
lights, as the players carry on their own 
props and set the stage), box-office 
clerk, publicity agent, puppet costumer 





and two house porters. The scenic de- 
signer is no longer on full time. He's 
gone north to raise potatoes and comes 
down once a year to do the new show. 

The theater has six performances a 
week, 50 weeks a year and seats about 
184. The gross is about $140,000 a year. 

I soon discovered the reason for the 
side-show party. Roddy Brandon is a 
circus enthusiast. His apartment is 
decorated entirely circus-style. On his 
desk is a broken big-top stake and the 
walls are hung with gaudy heralds and 
posters from the old days of the horse- 
drawn circus. 

I think I found out, too, who does 
all the fancy labeling around the theater. 
In Burnett’s apartment, standing on a 
melodeon are daguerreotypes of his 
mother and father. One is labeled 
“Mammy,” the other “Pappy.” 

Over Burnett's studio couch a poster 
announced in faded red-and-black 
wooden type, “The Yale Puppeteers, a 
Unique Spectacle in Artistry and 
Mechanical Skill sponsored by Phoebe 
Beal Circle of King’s Daughters 
(group 2) Methodist Church.” 

Burnett saw me reading it and smiled 
quietly. ““We've come along a bit since 
then. People no longer think, as Don 
Herold once said, that a puppet is the 
exhaust pipe on a motorcycle. Not 
many rough spots any more. We're 
doing what we like, and happy about it. 
But I guess we are getting a little tired.” 

I asked him what next then. 

“Oh, we leave that pretty much up 
to Roddy. He’s the business brains. 
He's doing a lot of figuring these days. 
Our second five-year lease is up soon, 
and I think he has something cooking.” 

“Why don’t you go out under can- 
vas?” | asked. “Especially since you're 
so intrigued with circuses.” 

Burnett just smiled. “Say, | bet we'll 
have a lot of fun when the side-show 
people come over Tuesday night.” 

THE END 
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Puppeteer Burnett makes up as Truman for live review. He also plays a firefly. 
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HAWAII VISITORS BUR 


A non-profit organizatid 
maintained for your servi 


THE PEOPLE OF 


Yuie aluays wanted Tr come 


...why ria TANS FALL! 


@ You'll wear a flower lei to a luau 
intriguing South Sea feast. You'll see true 
island hulas danced under a tropical moon. 
You'll watch the people who first carved 
out surfboards ride them off Waikiki 
Gardens bright with tropic flowers . . . golf 
on palm- bordered fairways green the year 
round... the dramatic interest of Pear! 
Harbor ... all that colorful dream you've 


had of Hawaii will become a reality. 


p 


with. Enjoying American standards of living, 


No passport, no foreign exchange to bother 


you ll roam among tropic isles excitingly different 
and new! @ Air and steamship lines link 
Hawaii with San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver. You can go one way by air, the 
other by sea or round trip by either. @ From Honolulu, island of Oahu, you can fly in about an 
hour or less to any of the other major Hawaiian islands — Maui, Hawaii, Kauai. Let your 
Travel Agent help yout plan to include them. You can see them all at moderate cost 


I 


delight you 
in the year! 


ALOHA WEEK —oc:. 22 1029 


..- Hawaii's unique, picturesque carni- 
val of ancient South Sea sports, music, 
dancing and pageantry... will be the 
climax of your fall vacation! 
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GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


It is a cross section of functional clothes from “the 
greatest sporting goods store in the world,” de- 
voted to outdoor life and sport in the Fall. Here 
you will find correct clothes and footwear for hunt- 
ing, camping, duck shooting and knock-about 

country wear. And you can buy ‘from this book 

as easily as you could purchase if you visited our “7 

shop in person, for we give mail and telephone or- “ 

ders the utmost in care and attention. 
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ABERCROMBIE & FiIrcH CO. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


cuicaco store: Vow LENGERKE & AANTOINE 9 NORTH WABASH 
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ORIGINAL DESIGN 
BY 
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HANDCRAFTED IN KNOTTY WHITE PINE 


“Make mine Habitant!” 

. this knotty pine bar 
group is a delightful combination of 
practical beauty and smart design that will 
make your rumpus room the envy of all. Habitant 
brings a fresh, new feeling of easy living to your home 
and there are groups or individual pieces for your 
dining room, bedroom, living room or recreation room. 
See Habitant at the better furniture or department store 
nearest you . . . we will gladly furnish name on request. 


HABITANT SHOPS INC., Bay City 41, Michigan 
THE HABITANT LINE PERFECTION IN PINE 
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VOVIES 


Talking-mule Francis forsook a distinguished political career for movie fame. 


How Hollywood's most amiable stars barked, 


heehawed and whinnied their way to success 


ONCE upofi a time I had an opportu- 
nity to listen to an almost terrifyingly 
high-ranking motion-picture executive 
discuss his art. He spoke of it rather 
dourly, its headaches, its expenses, its 
risks and the lack of understanding of 
both critics and movie-goers. Then his 
big, sad, compassionate face lit up. He 
had begun to talk of animals. 

“The only sensible stars we have,” 
he said. There was a curly tremolo in 
his tone that was not far from tears. 
“Take Lassie,” he said. “* Take Trigger. 
Take little Asta. Take any movie ani- 
mal and you have what a producer 
dreams about. When one of them fin- 
ishes a picture does he want two weeks 


in the Waldorf Towers and parties at 
Twenty One? Does he want a divorce 
or new car or a vacation in Honolulu? 

“No,” the executive said, still un- 
able to get a grip on his powerful feel- 
ings. “Throw him a couple of bones, 
or a bale of hay, some carrots, some- 
thing like that, and he’s happy. Ready 
to go to work again the next day. 

“He doesn’t make political state- 
ments or take swings at columnists or 
drive imported cars through plate-glass 
windows. Animals, I love them!” 

He spoke sober truth. Prejudice and 
conventionality have so far kept ani- 
mals from replacing humans com- 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Pierre, at 9, has a degree of security envied by many actors twice his age. 
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(Continued from Page 20) 
pletely upon the screen, but nothing 
has kept them from turning in consist- 
ently active and brilliant perform- 
ances. For everyone who remembers 
Eleanor Boardman, there must be a 
dozen who recall Rin Tin Tin, a star of 
the same vintage. Tom Mix and his 
Wonder Horse Tony, as an inseparable 
unit, molded more youthful movie 
memories than Constance Talmadge 
and Lew Cody. The healthful trend 
continues to this day with Roy Rogers 


Lassie (born Pal) is Movieland's most 
illustrious female impersonator. 


and Trigger, with Gene Autry and 
Champion, and with a mature mule 
named Francis taking box-office rec- 
ords away from the Gables and pos- 
sibly even the Grables. 


Lassiz, probably the best known of 
modern animal stars, has a typical 
Hollywood success story back of him. 
In fact, observers with an ear to the 
ground can see The Lassie Story as a 
future movie possibility, with some 
young Larry Parks of a collie imitat- 
ing the mannerisms of the master, while 
Lassie himself, billed as technical ad- 
viser, barks for the sound track. 

Lassie, like many another studio dis- 
covery, grew up unnoticed in Holly- 
wood. He was the smallest and least 
impressive of several children and an- 
swered, when he was in an answering 
mood, to the name of Pal. He showed 
no signs of brilliance. His coat and 
conformation were far from collie best- 
of-breed. He looked like just another 
dog and not so good a dog at that 

But movie fate moves in a mysteri- 
ous way. Pal’s human owner sent the 
pup to a dog training school, the canine 
equivalent of Hollywood High, run by 
Rudd Weatherwax. Pal liked the school 
and his owner liked the calm of a Pal- 
less house. For the amount of his tu- 
ition bill, $10, his owner offered him to 
Weatherwax. Weatherwax didn’t think 
he had much of a bargain, but he con- 
tinued to put Pal through training 
courses. About the time of Pal’s gradu- 
ation, M-G-M was scouting for a collie 
to appear in the film version of Eric 
Knight's Lassie Come Home. Pal nosed 
out all the impeccably bred ariste- 
crats who were competing for the 
role. He took the name of his starring 


role and, for the newly reborn Lassie, 
the rest has been screen history. 

Lassie is a serious dramatic actor; 
like most movie dogs, he is rarely per- 
mitted a comic bit that is not heavily 
larded with pathos. The Western hero 
horse—Tom Mix’s Tony of past glory, 
Trigger and Champion of the screen 
today—is a straight man, too, but of a 
more red-blooded type. He shares the 
characteristics of his hero rider. He is a 
creature of action rather than emotion, 
although he is occasionally allowed to 
act a little more delicately than his 
human counterparts. Thus a Trigger 
or a Champion may dilate nostrils to 
express distrust or rage or the smell of a 
burning barn, whereas the human hero 
must keep the phlegmatic lines of his 
face in fairly composed docility 
throughout the picture. But Western 
horses seldom essay any subtleties of 
comedy, aiso like the human heroes. 
Their humor is broad, consisting in 
pushing over a cook-wagon comic or 
eating a hat. There are few equine 
Noel Cowards or even Marx Brothers. 

For comedy, the horse bows grace- 
fully to its intelligent cousin, the mule. 
Kicking mules, bucking mules, and 
plain heehawing mules have been a 
comedy staple since Keystone days. 
Francis, an important box-office prop- 
erty of Universal-International, is a 
living example of the position of the 
mule in cinema art 

Francis was no suddenly discovered 
Starlet, no pretty-legged nobody found 
perched on a soda-fountain stool by a 
talent scout. Before Universal-Interna- 
tional inked its first contract with him 
Francis had been named official mascot 
by the Democratic Party. 

Francis was born in 1936 to a placid 
mare named Frances and an extro- 


Though red-blooded, Champion does 
have a penchant for golden shoes. 


verted jackass named Francisco. Since 
all mules are sexually neuter, Francis’ 
name is simply a courteous adaptation 
of his parents’. His early years are 
shrouded in a mimeographed public- 
relations garble, but it seems certain 
that he had early aspirations toward 
acting. After his brief flurry in politics, 
he took a routine screen test at U-I, 
competing with several other mules for 
the lead role in Francis. He won, hoofs 
down, and received a standard seven- 
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year contract with six-month options. 
His first movie was a personal triumph 
as well as a considerable financial suc- 
cess for U-l. His second starrer, 
Francis Goes to the Races, has not yet 
been released, but it is safe to assume 
that he will carry it to success on his 
capable shoulders. The use of his name 
in his movie titles and the fact that he 
seems, mule neutrality notwithstand- 
ing, to have fathered a series of sequels, 
puts him in a special envied star class 
with the great Rin Tin Tin, the non- 


in the Fall . pareil, and Lassie. 


Francis is special in another, more 


Offers Pleg dangerous category. He speaks. And in 

Sur human tones. In the past a movie an- 

for All! Te imal has been known to say a few 

lines, but generally with comic effect, 

Ba, Fall is an ideal vacation time in Missouri most often in documentation of a 


) Nature seems to out-do herself in providing character's drunkenness—the pink-ele- 
phant tradition. In addition, there have 
been those horrid, semi-animated crea- 
tions in which the animal actor's mouth 
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a setting for pure enjoyment. Generally the 


weather is ideal... balmy days of sunshine cool 
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MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT : 
Dept. 43-A Jefferson City, Mo. 


good accommodations at reasonable rates. Come and song. Francis follows neither of these 


emn, is as capable of giving serious ad- ing, no waste. Very reasonably priced, 
vice on military strategy (in his first too! Available at quality food shops 
’ : € meki h th k and — bless your black little heart — 
starrer) as of making with t © yuks. on many fine ships at sea.” 
No matter what the burden of his dia- ‘ ! 
; . in an th ee h Aweigh with hangovers! 
Ogue, he opens his mouth for speec It's really quite remarkable what Rose's 
only as much as any well-bred mule Lime Juice wili do for the curse of a 
need do. The results are both digni- “morning after.” If you've ever experi- 
enced the feeling (or “have a friend” 
who has), you'll find our little booklet, 
“The Pathology of the Hangover,” 
MONKEYS HAVE BEEN a studio staple, highly interesting — and perhaps even 
helpful. Write for acopy today.* It's free! 
again usually for comedy, and chimps 
have always been top popularity lead- ROSE’S LIME JUICE 
ers among monkeys. Chimps have imi- 
tated the motions of leading players Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 
have dressed up in baby clothes, have | 8ettled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 
: > ce Agents: *MclLcer & McLeer, Inc., Dept. L-29 
Charlestoned, drunk from bottles, and 60 Hudson St., N.Y.C. (East and Midwest) 
played musical instruments. Largely Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco (West) 
they have been used as the butts of dis- 
criminatory jokes, having no _ well- 
organized public-relations program to 
protect their rights. A notable short- 
subject commentator of less than sim- 
ian dignity himself used to evoke 
howls from superior human audiences 
with the line, “*Monkeys is the cwaziest 
people.” Perhaps they are, but how 
many scoffers in balcony seats can 
match the record of Pierre, a brown- 
eyed young chimp who has achieved 


fied and dramatic. 
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Natural charm (and just a little nep- | 
otism) got Crawford's Clicquot an in. 
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costar status in My Friend Irma Goes 
West in only his third appearance be- 
fore the cameras? 

Pierre, a Hal Wallis player, was born 
in Jacksonville, Florida, in 1941. His 
parents—his father is Garcon, a prom- 
inent figure in Des Moines zoo society— 
had no screen aspirations for their off- 
spring. There was no future at that 
time for a chimp; gorillas were getting 
all the Hollywood breaks. Pierre could 
consider himself lucky doing bit roles 
in smal! Southern zoos. 

Pierre’s main chance came when 
Craven Berkowitz, a Hollywood pro- 
ducer, discovered Pierre in Atlanta, 
Georgia. His first role was in Every- 
body Dance, a musical where he got a 
chance to display varied talents, but 
where he was buried in garish produc- 
tion numbers. Paramount spotted him 
in Everybody Dance and offered him a 
leading part in Song of Surrender. The 
part was a good one, but Pierre was not 
ready. He did odd jobs, bit parts, and 
a trifle of banana snatching on the side 
before his patience was rewarded. Para- 
mount, via Hal Wallis, called again, 
this time with the juicy plum of second- 
ary lead in Irma Goes West. His per- 
formance and the critical reaction to it 
leave him, at the age of nine, with a 
professional security that many actors 
twice his age would envy. He now lives 
quietly far out on Sunset Boulevard 
with his fifth wife, Marie. They have six 
children (five by a previous marriage). 


STANDOUT STARS like these, of course, 
scratch only the surface of Hollywood's 
animal population. It is a crowded, 
ambitious, ever-changing group, a sort 
of amalgam of the American Dream. 
A hitherto unknown squirrel named 
Rupert shares top honors with Jimmy 
Durante. A stray pup from the 
Ann Street Animal Shelter in L. A. is 
signed to appear with Errol Flynn in 
Rocky Mountain. Twenty-five kittens 
are interviewed by director John Crom- 
well before one is chosen to work with 
Eleanor Parker in Caged. (The lucky 
winner was Maude, a Bel Air girl.) The 
movie version of Harvey may bring 
about materialization of the rabbit 
which brightens Elwood Dowd’s alco- 
holic existence. Daisy, the dog star of 
the Blondie series, wins plaudits for giv- 
ing an off-stage blood transfusion to 
Arthur Lake's pet Pekinese. Cliquot, 
Crawford's pet poodle, beats 
down the well-known Hollywood prej- 


Joan 


udice against nepotism, to win a part in 
Miss Crawford's starrer, The 
Don't Cry. And so it goes. 
You hear a lot of loose talk about 
Hollywood, 


Damned 


about its closed doors to 
new talent, its hard heart, its crass com- 
mercialism, and its fear of facing prob- 
lems. When you hear that talk, take a 
look at Lassie, a few years ago just a 
gawky pup, 
in his own car, watched over as he goes 
before the cameras by vets, handlers 
and SPCA attendants. Take a look at 
Champion, with his gold-plated horse- 
shoes, at Pierre, at Francis, at Trigger, 


now driven to the studio 


each one a living refutation of such 
Animals, praise be, 
pictures to stay —-AL 


canards are in 
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Architect Nelson works out a Holiday House detail on scale model. Finished house is at Quogue, Long Island. 


HOLIDAY 
BUILDS A HOUSE 


By Calf. Bicmiller § 


t and invite vou to come and see for yourself 


NINETY miles from New York City 
on the South Shore of Long Island lies 
the incorporated village of Quogue, a 
small Suffolk County resort surrounded 
by the Atlantic Ocean, Shinnecock 
Bay and a palpable air of good living. 

The atmosphere of reasonably monied 
Gemutlichkeit takes many tangible 
forms, but one of its most exciting this 
season is a new Quogue home, currently 
known as the Holiday House 

It is a home of contemporary design, 
the culmination of a mature lifetime 
of creative architecture for one man, 
and the collective result of a year of 
thinking, planning and labor by others 
concerned with this venture. It is prob- 
ably the most advanced home ever 
built in what might be termed the 
upper-middle cost bracket 

This account is your preliminary 
report of how Holiday House came to 
be, and how it came to be in Quogue, 
New York, rather than La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia, or Boca Raton, Florida 


~~ 


Frankly, there’s a personal, Ho.t- 
pay-family reason for our Quogue site 
The editor of HoLtpay lives there, and 
so does George Nelson, the designer of 
Holiday House. Further, the resort is 
within easy reach of other Ho.ipay 
staff members. It was therefore possible 
for us to keep a close and continuous 
eye on our first major housing venture 

There were other, perhaps more co- 
gent reasons. Quogue and the country- 
side in which it lies—the Hamptons and 
many other of the wooded island vil- 
lages adjacent to the sea—have owned 
a quiet, exclusive “watering-place” 
tradition since pre-Revolution days 
The mosses of leisure have grown long 
and luxuriant. Quogue is small. Its 
year-round population does not ex- 
ceed 800, and its summer influx rarely 
takes it over 2000. It is a place of gra- 
cious, weather-silvered homes, many 
in the “big-barn” pattern which made 
hordes of servants necessary. Its trim, 
well-shrubbed lawns and gardens show 
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We sponsor an adventure in holiday living 


great care. Its beaches are private, its 
dunes still uncluttered. But Quogue’s 
air of almost reticent gaiety does not 
preclude the habitual summer display 
of beach wagons, boats for game fish 
ermen or the latest innovations in the 
full holiday life. 

Building a nontraditional house 
there posed the same problems that 
confront modern architects anywhere 
that change is likely to be suspect. One 
of the gentry informed Architect Nel- 
son that he would cancel his member- 
ship within Quogue circles and vanish, 
doubtless to Tierra del Fuego, if Nelson 
abetted the creation of one more house 
with a flat roof within the village limits 
Mr. Nelson was more amused than dis- 
tressed. When one is committed to the 
side of progress one is already dedicated 
to adventure. Architect Nelson views 
his design for Holiday House as a great 
adventure in luxury, and, as his spon- 
sor, this magazine agrees with him 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Vacationing in Virginia is wonderful in the late Summer 
and early Autumn. There are good times galore for any 
whim or fancy —for any vacation budget. Enjoy the 
festive post-season holidays at the hospitable resorts along 
the Atlantic Shore where the sun beams warmly far into the 
Fall. Thrill to the grandeur of a land aflame with vivid 
Autumn colors as you travel west through the cool Blue 
Ridge and Allegheny Mountains. Every mile you travel, 
from border to border in this grand old state, will long be 
remembered — historic shrines so intimately identified 
with this nation’s glorious past... the old mansions 
and lovely gardens of a wonderful bygone day 
natural wonders that will take your breath away. 


You'll enjoy your favorite sports — golf on velvet green 
courses... tennis . . . swimming, boating, fishing 
hiking and horseback riding. And if you want a good 
old-fashioned rest, just pick out a favorite spot and laze 
away the days in the sun, in crisp, tonic air. Wherever you 
go in Virginia, you'll find loads of fun, scenic beauty and 
genuine hospitality to make your vacation a perfect one. 


Come to Virginia — Yours to Enjoy and Remember Forever. 


Department of 
Conservation and Development 


Room 821, 914 Capitol Stree: 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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Take this cruise and see 


‘ aw * PS OWorlds’ 


No three places could be so different—or so enjoyable—as the three 
adventurelands you'll visit on your Vaccaro Line Caribbean Cruise. 


where you start, is the 
“Paris of America.” 


serves you gaiety, 
Latin-American style. 


Honduras 


weaves a spell of 
dreamy tropical magic. 


And, between times, you'll be sailing aboard a Vaccaro Line Cruise 
Queen-—luxury style--over the blue Caribbean. 


Ten g (and up, 
Glorious plus Fed. 
Tax) 
Days 


Exciting days in Havana. 
All accommodations first picnic in Honduras--surf bathe in a dream 
class—famous New Orleans setting. Endless variety of pleasures aboard 
cuisine. Dining and Club ship swimming, deck sports, movies, music, 
Rooms air conditioned. No dancing ‘neath the tropic moon. 
passport required; sailings 
every Saturday from New 
Orleans. 


Full-day tropical 


See your Travel Agent. Or write Standard Fruit and Steamship 
Ceo., Dept. HS—11 Broadway, New York; 111 W. Washington, 
Chicago; 222 Carondelet, New Orleans. 
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(Gontinued from Page 26) 

Essentially there are two types of 
Quogue living: one belongs to the 
dunes and beach front where houses 
and people turn their faces to the 
sea and their backs to the village; the 
other lies inshore with the placid 
gardens, the towering trees and the 
year-round routines of schobdis, shops 
and town affairs. The site of Holiday 
House merges both. It is within the 
carefully zoned community's best resi- 
dential area, Quogue District Three, 
where one full acre is a minimum build- 
ing plot. The area around it is built up, 
so that no matter how the house differs 
in basic design from the more conven- 
tional types it will never resemble a 
mere isolated experiment. Its position 
on Club Lane is immediately opposite 
the major summer recreational center, 
the Quogue Field Club. This is approx- 
imately two minutes from the beach by 





The World 
Through a Telescope 


®@ That, in a way, is Hotmay. 
For you, as a reader, have 
met people from far-off lands. 
You're acquainted with cities, 
towns and playgrounds both 
here and abroad. You have 
crossed mountains, lakes and 
streams—just by turning a 
page. e« 

Want to share your trips 
with someone less fortunate? 
For only $8 you'll be giving 
2 whole years of exciting, 
compelling Ho.ipay issues. 

Just send your order— 
along with remittance—and 
a gift card will be sent for you. 
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car, five by bicycle, and about the same 
time-distance from downtown. 

It is not fair to give away the secrets 
of the Holiday House in what must be 
a preliminary report, yet it is almost 
impossible to know them and not feel 
like broadcasting them to the world. 
It is, for instance, a withdrawn house, 
nearly invisible to prying eyes, thanks 
to judicious fencing and good land- 
scape surroundings. But even more, it 
is an inverted house with all its com- 
forts and luxuries within its own family 
circles. It looks entirely upon itself and 
finds that identity self-sufficient. 

Probably the major feature of 
this self-centered attitude is an out- 
door room 20 by 40 feet, a room 
integrated so closely with a garden that 
fine shade trees literally become a part 
of the outdoor-room decor. This open- 
air living room has its own dinette 
with a refrigerator, sink and cooking 
range. It owns a fire pit for barbe- 
cue dining. Further, it is directly con- 
nected to the interior of the house by 
an intercommunication system, and it 
may be amused from the interior by 
remote-control music 

The master bedroom, too, has its 
garden room, a secluded retreat, a 
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Whether you are building a 
brand new lawn or putting 
new life into an old one, Au- 
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you get best results. Scotts 
LAWN CARE tells why. Read 
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Her trip was ruined, she was almost 
crying... then she remembered her funds 
hed been in the form of National City 
Bonk Travelers Checks ...she laughed 
hoppily, for she got o prompt refund. 
She is now telling all her friends to take 
National City Bank Travelers Checks. 
Why don’t you? 

They are accepted like cash every- 
where and cost only 75¢ per $100. Good 
until used. Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 





TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
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floral patio, or whatever you choose to 
call it. The sense of expansion which 
the patio adds to the master bedroom 
is part of the elastic, almost fluid, plan- 
ning embodied within the entire house. 
The house was designed to sleep six 
persons, with additional maid’s-room 
provision for one or two servants. But 
the three family bedrooms easily be- 
come four bedrooms simply by sliding 
out a partition. 

The Holiday House is a highly mech- 
anized structure—techno-treated, if there 
is such a word. It includes radio-and- 
record-playing equipment as integrated, 
built-in parts of the house and a tele- 
vision set with a 19-inch screen placed 
within a special cabinet. The sliding- 
glass walls of the living room are motor 
operated and controlled by push but- 
ton. The warm and sleepily lazy inhab- 
itants of the master bedroom may lie 
morning dormant and move room dra- 
peries and curtains around to outwit the 
sunlight, all by push-button control 
from the bed. The lights in all living 
areas are affixed to hidden motor-con- 
trolled dimmers that work at a finger- 
tip touch, thus making it possible to 
match any mood, from sweet melan- 
choly to party gaiety, with any intensity 
of light. 

It is a temptation, too, to discuss 
such features as the strictly male hobby 
room. This is literally a one-man 
machine shop for the owner who can’t 
resist tools and gadgetry when the 
southwest breezes of summer are gone 
and the winter gales sweep over Quogue. 
But Howipay will cover all house fea- 
tures in a later issue. 


IT IS ONLY NATURAL, however, that you 
wonder what such a home will cost. At 
this time the best we can give you is an 
informed estimate. The price of a build- 
ing site in Quogue varies. But because 
the owner of the Holiday House land is 
a confirmed advocate of modern archi- 
tecture, and because he wanted to dis- 
pose of a holding he no longer needed, 
Nelson obtained the Holiday House 
acre for the reasonable price of $1500 

That was the first of a cost sequence 
which will ultimately establish the sale 
price of Holiday House at something 
between $45,000 and $50,000. 

Most architects will tell you that a 
reasonable building cost for any house 
above the quality of a real-estate- 
development project is approximately 
$16 per square foot. That is a “going 
rate,’ a basis for preliminary figuring. 
Holiday House contains something 
more than 3800 square feet of space, a 
condition which would automatically 
take it into the $60,000 bracket. Experts 
who have seen the plans of Holiday 
House and gone over its facilities for 
luxury living have indicated that it 
would be a bargain at $60,000 or $70,- 
000. Designer Nelson believes, how- 
ever, that such estimates are $10,000 to 
$25,000 too high. Holiday House is a 
special structure of very special design 
attended by equally special figuring 
close figuring. It contains innovations 
which as yet have no price upon the 
open market in any usual sense. Thus, 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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“THAT'S NATURAL, 


BLACKIE. PEOPLE ARE 


ALWAYS LOOKING FOR US, 
BECAUSE THEY KNOW 
THAT BLACK & WHITE'S 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 


NEVER CHANGE!” 
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WHEN A SUDDEN CRISIS looms ahead 
. ++ to stop in a split-second is the 
most important thing in a lifetime. 

That's why the thinking motorist, 
conscious of driving hazards today, 
protects himself against them. And 


there is no better protection than 


an investment in the General Silent- 


Safety Tire with Dual-Traction. Its | 


continuous ribs of live rubber grip 
the road surface and hold your 
car in a straight line, even on wet 
pavements. 

What does the small difference 
in price matter, compared with the 
difference in protection when it 


may save a life? 


AFTER ALL, 
ITS HUMAN MILEAGE THAT COUNTS 
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COASTER BRAKE 
STOPS QUICKER + PEDALS EASIER 
COASTS FARTHER + LASTS LONGER 
because it's built by the world’s foremost 
authority on braking —the same organi- 
zation that makes the brakes for your car. 
* Your dealer will gladly put on the brake you 
want —so just say “Bendix* Coaster Brake.”’ 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION of 
ELMIRA, NEWYORK sk Be enaokervee 
Export Sales: Bendix international Division, 72 Fitth Ave, N.Y. 11, N.Y 
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Made of Vinyl plastic, it outlasts 
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Fconomically priced tor budget-minded 
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Your Olympic luggage will be smart and 


distinctive for years will always look 


like new. Available in matched men's 
and ladies’ sets. Choose rawhide, blue 
brown, redwood 


Baby 


usset, Spanish Brown 
Alligator, or Madagascar straw design 
Sold at leading stores nationally 
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WARDROBE (illustrated) . . $40.50 
WEEKEND (illustrated)... . $28.50 
Other stytes from 
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(Continued from Page 29) 
really complete cost data will have to 
come later, when we bring you the full 
story of the venture. 

It has been said that most builders 
prefer to erect conventional-type homes 
simply because of the ease in working 
with tried, true and familiar things, and 
that most builders, especially those in 
smaller resort areas, will not undertake 
modern houses. This has been said 
often, but that does not make it true. 
Not to Fred Perry & Sons Builders in 
Quogue. That may be because the 
Perrys are unusual men. Older son, 
Arthur, is a craftsman in the old, ex- 
perimental artisan school. Much of his 


inventive sense is still discussed at 





Are You Moving 
This Fall? 


@ If you are planning an ad- 
dress change, may we offer a 
friendly suggestion: 
Your Houtway will 
tinue without interruption if 
you send your old address 
with the new at least 30 days 
in advance to 
HOLIDAY 
Independence Square 
Phila. 5, Pa. 


con- 


It will help if you also en- 
close your address label. 

If you move to another part 
of town, the Post Office may 
deliver at least one copy of 
your magazine together with 
a change-of-address form. Be 
sure to fill in and send that 
form immediately to ys at the 


address above. 











Grumman Aircraft, where he worked 
during the war. For instance, Fred 
Perry, the head of the building firm, is 
deaf. Arthur designed and built him a 
hearing aid. Arthur is currently erect- 
ing another house of Nelson design for 
a minister named Woodroofe. It is a 
modern house and Arthur is pleased 
with it. 

Holiday House, however, is Roderick 
Perry's job and the younger of the 
Perry brothers has done well by it. Tall, 
taciturn and thorough, he feels a 
proprietary interest in its design and, 
certainly, its physical craftsmanship. 
He was asked during the early construc- 
tion stages how he liked building mod- 
“| think I like it,” he said 
with a wry grin. “This is the first one I 
ever handled, and it’s also the most 
practical one I ever built too 

The plumbing firm of Le Bleu & 
Warner feel the same way about the 
structure, and so does Fred Debes, the 
electrical contractor. They have had no 
trouble with any of its detailing, feel 
only an awareness of pride in their con- 
tribution to it 


ern houses 


Meanwhile Holiday Mouse is ready 
for your inspection 
It wiil be open after August 25 
through Labor Day and later, weather 
permitting 
That's what we started out to say 
THE END 
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BELGIUM _ One of the quiet ca- 
nals in picturesque Bruges, show 
ing the Belfry and typical houses 
along the peaceful water's edge 


FRANCE — The historic Arch of 
Triumph on the Champs Elysees 
in Paris. It is the largest and most 
beautiful of all triumphal arches 


LUXEMBOURG —The  Squar 
and Town Hall in medieval Ech 
ternach, Luxembourg, founded 
in the seventh century, A 


MONACO - The famous Casino 
Monte-Carlo situated in hax 
nous gardens on the sunny shores 
of the blue Mediterranean 


Go during the ‘Thrift Season”... from 
September through April! This is Europe's 


| brightest season . 





gay with concerts, plays, 

big city activities and social events. The 

summer rush is over—everything’s in full 

| swing and uncrowded, This is Europe at its 

| best. There's more opportunity for sightseeing 
to meet Europe s people to appreciate their 

| great cultural heritage. And it's easier to get to 

| Europe. Travel rates are lower, Hotel 

| accommodations are plentiful and reasonable 


You can do more see buy more 


more 
because your dollar goes further in Europe 
The “Thrift Season” is the time to make your 
trip-to-Europe dream come true, not only 
because you can afford to go, but because you 


owe it to yourself to go 


Your Travel Agent is your best counselor. His know! 
edge will help you plan your trip and save Money For 
further information, write each country 
Address: National 


name of country), Box 1247 


New York 17, N.Y 
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HOLLAND . Slender mills and 
graceful steeples in the Province 
ot Zeeland, typical of picturesque 
scenery in the Netherlands. 


PORTUGAL — Square outside 
Monastery of San Jeronimo: 
howing a mosaic sidewalk, typ 
cal of beautiful Lisbon Plazas. 
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HOLIDAYS AHEAD 


We put ourselves in St. Louis’ 
shoes and Princeton’s flannels 


and study stars at Arrowhead. 


When Tom and Jean Hollgman 
were taking pictures for the October 
article on St. Louis by Hamilton Basso, 
they posed with Nero, the city zoo’s 
prize chimp, just for laughs. After read- 
ing Author Basso, you'll probably de- 
cide that many a true picture was taken 
in jest. The city has seen and hearda lot 
of evil in the past, but it’s now the grande 
dame of the prairies, conservatively 
tight-lipped, and justifiably proud. . .. 
With a duke for aquide, and a cross- 
eyed chauffeur who would be perfect 
billing as Italy’s Ben Turpin, Ludwig 
Bemelmans takes the Salerno Road 
out of Naples. Between meals of too 
much wine and spaghetti, Bemelmans 
tells in October Hotipay of an Amer- 
ican and his indiscreet German frau, of 
a hatful of quail that played hide-and- 
seek, and of a people who carry every- 
thing—including the kitchen sink— 
on their heads, but very little in their 
stomachs. 





... We won't ao se lar as 
to say there is such a thing as a typical 
Princeton Man, but the studious gen- 
tleman at the right being fitted for a 
socially correct gray flannel exemplifies 
the scholar-plus-playboy double life 
which is the character of Princeton. How 
atomic research and country-club life 
can be joined together in an academic 
setting is explained next month by John 
Brooks, author of last year’s widely 
acclaimed novel, The Big Wheel... . 
Out of the qame bag into the frying 
pan goes a succulent pheasant, one 
of the various meals suggested by Carl 
L. Biemiller in October's Cooking in 
the Open. \f eating in the woods brings 
visions of Boy Scouting days, when 
even your youthful appetite vanished 
at the sight of half-cooked food, you'll 
be interested in the new ways to make 
outdoor cookery tasty, clean and easy. 
Required reading for the wife who 
wishes to 
household 


morie stars, 


maintain supremacy 
of woodsmen. 


ina 
Twe 
Corinne Calvet and 
Diana Lynn, are followed right into the 
steam rooms for an inside account of a 
week end at California's Lake Arrow- 
head, in next month’s Ho.ipay. For 


a 


those Hollywood poor folk who make 
less than $6000 a week, Arrowhead is a 
favorite resort. It provides everything: 
riding, tennis, swimming, sailing and 
many Miss 
Calvet and Miss Lynn.... Theat little 
fellow at the right is appreciating and 


er 


reasonable facsimiles of 


storing up autumn bounty with as much 
zeal as Donald Culross Peattie does 
October 
{utumn. Do you know how our Indian 


—— eg 
: oN 


in his essay On American 


summer got its name? What are 
“butterfly days”? Mr. Peattie answers 
these and other 


many questions on 


America’s autumn, 
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LONDON CRUSHED BOND 


NOW, for the first exciting time, you can get London Crushed 
Bond in color! Long a favorite in white . . . London Crushed 

is exclusive with Montag . . . distinctive in its unique 
crushed-finish with a two-tone effect, the rich heavy fect of 
its rag content, its handsome deckle-edging! Now .. . the 
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The Yellowstone River cuts through impressively scenic Paradise Valley, near Livingston. Montana's hills and grazing lands 


MONTANA 


4 The Treasure State hangs on 


S$ J . 4 Clb vie J. /.L« to the freehanded traditions of its 


-far-distant frontier past 
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Y the boys a round in the extra-sovereign state 
of Montana, and you leave the change—in silver 
dollars—on the bar, presumably to show you're 
ready to put out for another. Even though petty 
chiselers— Easterners, of course—sometimes ma 
the practice costly, it’s not the best of form to 
pocket your money till your thirst is quenched. The 
rule goes for the official of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company and the blue-jeaned hay hand, 
who, incidentally, would insist he has as much 
right and obligation to set ‘em up as any nabob. 




















wee 





have known drought and hunger and starvation, but Montanans continue firm in the faith that their bounty will last forever. 


The amenity is revealing. Free spending is a 
habit among Montanans, an attitude toward 
money perhaps stemming from the mountain 
man, who was contemptuous of Possessions, or 
from the gold miner, who thought he always 
could make another strike, or from the stockman, 
who might be broke but never was broken 

ne night in the small wheat-cattle town of 
Choteau a character we will call Pete asked 


the bartender to set out a round. Pete was a first 


generation American. Money came hard to him 


All his life he had done the world’s drudge work. 


asked. “Don’t you love money 
“Luff money!” Pete answered, drawing him- 

“Luff money! I hate da dom stuff.’ 

His fellows may not hate it, but neither do they 

And yet, or hence, few Montanans are 

even moderately rich te currently is pros 


single element of popul: 


states except Wyoming. In cash income they 
ranked ninth among all the states in 1947. They 
iveraged $10,410 in 1948 as against Wyoming's 
$12,488. Last year they averaged $7890 

To discourage an influx of outside plowmen 
and mail-order wranglers, it might be well to re 
mark here that though income is high, so are costs 
The Montana rancher, whether wheat grower 
stockman, buys a lot of thing 
produce for themselve 


suse he dislikes petty 
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and climate in many cases discourage side lines to 
cereals. So he buys canned vegetables. Maybe 
he even buys evaporated milk. Yep, milk—and 
even if he isa stockman. The Montanan, even the 
Montanan whose place will support a cow, hates 
the chore of milking just as the old-time puncher 
did before him. He buys canned cow. 

If few men are rich, though, the total income’s 
well divided, among stock growers, wheat ranch- 
ers, small businessmen. The only economic giants 
in the state are the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company and its close relative, the Montana 
Power Company. More than four fifths of Mon- 
tana farms are owner-operated. 

Along with openhandedness goes the bent el- 
bow. The bar, by custom and preference, is both 


social and business headquarters. Some men, 
only half jokingly, call it the office. Drinks come 
fast. If you dawdle, you may find them stacked 
two and three deep in front of you. If you're 
known, and often if you're not, the solitary drink 
with which you'd thought to calm yourself be- 
comes a half-dozen. It’s hardly necessary to add 
that you get very calm indeed. 

Don’t ask for fancy drinks, though, not in the 
little cow-and-wheat towns. A Martini? Nope. 
Manhattan? Nope. Stinger? What's that? You 
can order a John Collins or a Tom Collins or a 
gin stirrup, but the almost universal drink is the 
ditchwater highball, often shortened to ditch. 

The name came into being about twenty years 
ago when two judges who were sober as judges 


Dashing George Armstrong Custer became a brevet major general in Civil Wor, but reverted to rank of 
captain in peacetime. He was lieutenant colonel when Sitting Bul!’s Sioux ended his career at Little Big Horn. 
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and a stockman long absent from the office met 
at their car after a hunting trip. They dug out 
a bottle. 

The stockman didn’t like his whisky neat. He 
walked over to a nearby irrigation ditch to dilute 
it. So did the judges. Hence the ditchwater high- 
ball. Hence ditch. By extension the term means 
tap water plus bourbon. 

One of the reasons the Montanan can drink as 
he does without having to repent or to engage a 
specialist to search his psyche is that he spends 
much of his time out of doors. Another may be 
that the country’s high and dry. The boiling point 
is low. Alcohol won’t stay in the system very long. 
You have to apply yourself to insure an authen- 
tic hangover. 

The open hand and the bent elbow, or some re- 
lated and undefined habit of feeling, encourage 
another indulgence—the teeding of slot machines. 
In bars, restaurants, clubs, beer joints you'll see 
the machines ranked against the walls—the five- 
center, the ten-center, the two-bitter, the four- 
bitter, the one-bucker—with cherries, plums, bars 
and lemons wheeling as players work the cranks. 
You get so you can almost tell the addicts; they 
suffer from what might be called the slot-machine 
twitch, 

Admittedly the things are bandits. Players 
cuss them, but keep on playing. So many a 
club in Montana exists in very fine style, and 
many an entrepreneur earns his overhead and 
more. Illegal? No one seems to know about that. 
Last summer they were waiting on a court opin- 
ion, and playing as they waited. The original 
legislation, loosely drawn, had restricted the ma- 
chines to clubs. But it was no problem to set up 
a club, or to join one. Just enter a bar and stare 
at the slot machines, and someone would make 
out a ticket and you'd find yourself a member 
of the Cheerio or How-De-Do Club. 


TOWN OASIS 


The bar is not only social and business head- 
quarters; in the little wheat-elevatored towns sit- 
ting lonely in the roll of plains, in the small settle- 
ments walled in by mountains, it is often the sin- 
gle downtown place that stays alive at night. The 
drugstores, where youngsters used to gather, 
close early. Pool halls, those imagined hell holes 
of yesterday, exist as vestiges, if at all. The young 
man or woman abroad at night sees just the gar- 
ish neon of what, by a great feat of the imagina- 
tion, may be named the cocktail lounge. 

Montanans have a certain tough gaiety, an al- 
most automatic refusal to be downed by circum- 
stances. The Montanan’s bloody head, un- 
bowed, sees something funny in the blood. He 
makes a joke out of it. He buys a drink, not for 
escape but as defiance. One of them, who knew 
what it was to be lost in the mountains, said he'd 
always take a deck of cards with him thereafter. 
If he got lost, he'd start a game of solitaire, in the 
certainty that some damn fool would look over 
his shoulder to ask why he didn’t play the red ten 
on the black jack. 

For all the sometimes rowdy conviviality, a 
curious distinction still tends to exist between the 
proper and the improper. Montanans are free if 
not especially imaginative cussers. Yet | heard 
an old-timer object to the word “pregnant” in a 
speech. Wasn't talk for mixed company, he said. 














BATTLE OF THE LITTLE BIG HORN 


Custer's Last Stand has been a fovorite subject for American genre artists. He blazes awoy bravely with two pistols in this popular version 


Maybe that distinction, now disappearing, 
arose in earlier days, out of the troubled, 
lonely minds of men who seldom saw a woman 
except for an occasional untidy squaw. The early 
comer, living alone, keeping his own cabin, doing 
his own cooking, washing his clothes by stringing 
a wire and suspending his underwear and pants in 
an irrigation ditch, developed strongly marked at- 
titudes. He still has some of them. 

Another, and different, contradiction exists. 
Nowhere more than in Montana ts sentiment so 
vociferous for private enterprise, for rugged in- 
dividualism ; yet crimes of violence are rare. Here 
where the memory of the Henry Rifle—and the 
Colt—is recent, no one but a game-hunter carries a 
weapon. A man would think as quickly of carry- 
ing a grenade as a six-shooter. He would think 
it crazy to arm himself with a blade. It is the 
boast of boisterous Butte that women on the 
streets at night are safer there than almost any- 
where else in the nation. In this direction, in the 
surrender of the private impulse for justice or 


vengeance or plain orneriness, in the recognition 
of the police power, Montanans are not nearly 
so rugged individually as the longer-settled hill- 
billies of the Appalachians. 

In Montana the reliance on group action 
goes back a long way—to the 1860's and the gold 
fields and the road agents, and the Vigilantes who 
strung the bandits up, including one Henry Plum- 
mer, who held the combined posts of sheriff and 
chief of the outlaws. 


THE OPTIMIST STATE 


Yet the sentiment for individuality is real. Mon- 
tanuns may come closest still to believing that 
any boy can grow up to be President. The reason 
seems pretty obvious. So many residents of the 
Treasure State, coming from the East, coming 
from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Scotland, Ireland, found opportunity waiting. 
They incline to forget that those were the days of 
the open range, of free land, undiscovered ore, 
unclaimed water. They forget that every available 
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acre worth a nickel has been taken up. They made 
out for themselves, didn’t they? Anyone ought to 
be able to do the same. 

The memory of natural riches waiting for the 
claiming is recent. It accounts not only for this 
faith in self-determinism but also for the fact 
that Montanans don’t take too much stock in 
plundered-planet talk, The stockman finds it 
hard to believe that ranges can be overgrazed. All 
we need is rain, he says, searching the dry, blue 
sky. He doesn't always realize that once the 
streams ran clear that now run rusty. He'll agree 
with an ag-college man I talked to who ventured 
the opinion that, although trees and cows and 
people might all die, the native grasses, as nat- 
ural-selection survivors of the hordes of buffalo, 
would go on forever. What bothers the stockman 
is Government interference. Lord, how he hates 
it; except, of course, for the tariff, which doesn't 
strike him as interference, anyhow. 

Elsewhere you find this confidence in the ade- 
quacy of resources. Or 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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opia. The mining man thinks—and maybe , = / 
rightly—that there’s ore in plenty yet, consid- 
ering the new and more efficient processes of 
extraction. The sawmill operator wants new } é 
roads to standing timber; there’s no money to f . 

be made in stumps. , wee 

For a while, until good years and the war and 
wartime prices came along, it appeared that the ; at pt 
dry-land wheat rancher might have learned a les- Va Naw 
son. He had had a tough time, for a variety of 
reasons. 7 ™ 4 ae. Wn i 

One was that he had watched his topsoil roe 
blow into the Dakotas. On occasion, as the av < ‘ rer (23 
fertility of his place dwindled, he had moved ’ re TV a ve fe . a etl ee 
from one quarter or half section to another. Ad- —~ c 
vised by experts, encouraged by Government eee a 
payments, he began to strip-farm. The wind did Maa " oe reeds apy bs r me 
him less damage that way. ' ‘ PP err: 

But Government payments declined. The price 
of wheat climbed. During the war, production le 
was the thing. More, though wind damage was ' ‘ —7 
lessened when wheat was planted in strips, other : ‘ “ia. : ' | 
damage was increased, damage from the grass- YG * ie “~ 
hopper and the -sawfly, which works on the f ; } 
edges of fields and had more edges to work on , ' 2 
when crops were stripped. F - ile 

So strip farming has declined in favor of block Four hotels and three chalets offer accommodations for Park visitors. Many Glaciers Hotel, near the center of 
farming, and now, after the first bad year in the Park, is an ideal base for climbers, hikers, riders, fishermen or just plain vacation-happy scenery viewers. 
nearly a decade, serious-minded observers are 
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asking if the whole lesson has to be relearned, as- Swiftcurrent Falls cascades dazzlingly down in a rush of clear, cold water from the mountain heights of the 

suming that it ever was learned. Park. Here are the native haunts of Rocky Mountain trout as well as rainbow, brook and other varieties. 
With more dry years, will the soil blow 

again, no matter what newfangled gadgets and 4 all 

experimental procedures are used to prevent its 

blowing? Must we start the long and painful 

process all over again? 


GAMBLING WITH NATURE 


Good years, high prices, reduced Government 
payments and the war discouraged strip farming; 
they also brought into cultivation acres and acres 
of marginal land better left in virgin sod. As in the 
old homestead and desert-entry years, hopeful 
plowmen turned under the bunch and buffalo 
grass that cattle and sheep thrive on. 

Leaner times will force them to abandon it. 
So will the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, which last year ordered a 28 
per cent reduction for 1950. Land so left, 
though, doesn’t grow up in bunch and buffalo 
grass. It grows up in tumbleweeds and Rus- 
sian thistles and that dubious import, sweet 
clover. 

The pity is that the vegetation thus turned un- 
der made perhaps the finest forage in the world. 
In the old cattle-trail days Texas drovers discov- 
ered it was good business to trail their herds far 
beyond the railhead towns of Kansas to the rich 
ranges of Montana. After a summer there they 
drove them back to market and pocketed a tidy 
profit ‘ 

Today Montana grass-fed beef is as good as -. o~ 
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any, no matter how the “any” may be stuffed ccmtgg ler aay - 
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with lowa corn. Try it if you're in Montana : ; 
Dempsey’s at Great Falls will serve a steak the ne meee 
. -— . fn 
like of which you've seldom eaten. ot mee 
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Glacier National Park preserves some of the pristine 

magnificence of Montana's slice of the Rocky Moun- ; : A “* a 

tains. Early morning sunlight shining on Lake St. Mary ae 

makes it a mirror for the surrounding mountain peaks , , 
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A bull elk, a monarch of North American deer family, strikes a pose only 


A black bear shows off by climbing a tree in the Montana Rockies. He belongs to 
slightly self-conscious in Glacier National Park. Elk hunting is prohibited. 


commonest species in country, which has been almost eliminated in urbanized East. 


From mite-size chipmunk to regal elk, Montana has 
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Aggressively ubiquitous chipmunk is as much at home hooking snack from 


this fisherman's creel in Montana as plundering a summer cottage in Maine. 


The problem of 


conservation is made 


more 
difficult by the character of a great deal of the 
land. It’s difficult, not to say impossible, to es 
tablish a livable home on a wheat ranch where a 
tree won't grow, where a well-driller often can’t 
drive down to drinking water. The consequence 
is that, in a good many sections, the dry-land 


farmer, encouraged by his recent prosperity, has 


moved to town. Why live on the sun-baked, 
Wheat 


ranching takes but three or four months of the 


snow-banked ranch? he asks himself. 
year. Let the old house go, or roll it into town. A 
tool shed and a granary re enough. 

Someone will ask, how come these rugged in- 
liberal senators like James 


E. Murray and the early Burton K, Wheeler? 


dividualists elected 
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Young whitetail doe hasn't had time to grow shy of humans. It comes right up to the 
trailer camp at Two Medicine Lake to take a handout from a summer visitor. 


For lots of reasons. Because depression hit 
Montana. Because prosperity did. Because no 
State is single-minded, no matter how reporters 
may generalize. Montana has its mixture of con- 
victions. It has Democrats, new style and old. 
It has its union men, its wage earners of Butte and 
Great Falls and Anaconda, its New Dealers in 
education, its independent free lances like Joseph 
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Two blacktail deer (also called mule deer) battle in Kootenai Valley. Common cause 
of such disagreements is sentimental rivalry over an attractive neighborhood doe. 
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an infinite variety of wildlife in its backlands 





Marmots (sometimes called rockchucks) are a sort of mountaineering woodchuck. They 
live in rock crevices and are usually inclined to more suspicion than this one displays. 


Kinsey Howard, its rebel-stock Southerners from 
Missouri and Kentucky and Texas. Yet, on the 
spot, you feel somehow this liberal sentiment 
isn't potent, isn't representative, regardless of the 
ballot boxes. It isn’t old-time; it didn’t come 
across the plains in a covered wagon. It seems up- 
start and a little alien, especially to a resident of 
the eastern slope, to whom Butte and its doings 
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appear outlandish and alien. Around the bars, 
gibes at Truman and the welfare state are as com- 
mon as the clank of silver dollars. Maybe there's 
the reason for the impression the visitor gets 
the conservatives are just noisier. 

There's anotaer reason for the Murrays and 
the one-time Wheelers. Until the Federal Gov- 
ernment began brooding over the provinces, the 
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The blue grouse is aristocrat of American wood grouse, usually found in the 
Rocky Mountain area. Game-bird hunting season varies from year to year. 
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A friendly deer approaches fire at Fifty Mountain Camp. Animals in these 
backwoods regions seem to be able to sense when “No Hunting” sign is up 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company and the 
Montana Power preferred Washington to the 
state capital as the abiding place of a dangerous 
man. On the local front they've managed pretty 
well, thanks to a remarkably shrewd public- 
relations staff, thanks to the support of stockmen 


and wheat growers who can't see a great deal of 


difference between their situations and the com- 


4) 


panies’. Live and let live, these latter will argue. A 
company, like an individual, has a right to the 
fruits of labor and of luck. It is out of long experi- 
ence that Montana's two giants of industry call 
on the cow counties across the mountains when 
trouble threatens. 

Despite the affinity, it needs to be emphasized 
that Butte isn’t Montana, though you'd almost 
think so as a consequence of the disproportionate 
reams that have been written about it. Butte exists 
of itself, a place of sporty extravagances, a settle- 
ment on a scarred and ugly hill in a hairpin of the 
Continental Divide where nature deposited such a 
load of metals as no man can imagine and chance 
brought together a cast of brash and colorful 
characters. 

Out of the scarred hill has come between three 
and one haif and four billion dollars in copper 
and zinc and silver and gold and manganese. 
How much remains nobody knows, but the com- 

Going-to-the-Sun Mountain, topped by a fluffy halo of white clouds, looks over rugged peaks and flowered _—pany says it has no cause to worry. Conflicts have 
valleys in Glacier National Park. Bear grass, blooming in foreground, often reaches six-foot heights. raged in Butte and vice has flourished and men 
, have gambled for fortunes, and the political influ- 
ence of copper kings and companies has been felt 
from border to border—and all have been re- 
ported and extended and speculated on. But 
Butte isn’t Montana. It isn’t even one of the up- 
and-coming cities of Montana. The flourishing 
cities are Great Falls and Billings and, more 
quietly, the state-university site, Missoula. Butte 
is Butte. 





MONTANA‘S MIDASES 


There, in these more peaceful if still not-too- 
inhibited times, you have the feeling that the old 
mine kings—Marcus Daly or William Andrews 
Clark or Frederick Augustus Heinze—may be 
looking over your shoulder at the bar or footing 
the night's drink bill for the town, though all 
three long since have passed to a place no doubt 
paved with copper. Your mind hears a song, com- 
posed before mechanisms drove mules from the 
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My sweethearts a mule in the mine. 


Trail riders in Glacier have over a thousand miles of trails to choose from. Visitors can pick their trips to 
suit their tastes, from a short afternoon jaunt to a pack trip through the mountains lasting weeks. 


I drive her with only one line. 
On the dashboard I sit 
And tobacco | spit, 


St. Mary Lake gets a new helping of trout, courtesy of park ranger Floyd Henderson. Toting cans of baby All over my sweetheart’s behind. 


trout on muleback, rangers make regular trips through park to stock even most inaccessible waters. 


WORE hn 


Daly and Clark and Heinze, with a late but 
lusty assist from Henry H. Rogers and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, did a lot for Butte and the 
state, not all of it to their greater glory. Clark and 
Daly fought over the site of the state capital. 
Clark was for Helena, Daly for Anaconda. Clark 
won. They warred over public office, not as rival 
candidates, for Daly didn’t seek the limelight that 
Clark did, but as candidate and constitutional 
enemy. In 1899, Clark finally bought his way to 
Washington, only to submit a strategic resignation 
of the senatorship when he learned that a Senate 
investigating committee was ready to report his 
election null and void. He ran again, in 1900, 
and again was chosen by the legislature, the elec- 


toral agency of those (Continued on Page tt) 
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Three miles along way, hikers pause to gape 
over ledge on Sperry Glacier. They are led 
by ranger naturalists who act as guides and 
commentators on park flora and fauna. 























(Continued from Page 42) days. This time he held 
his seat ; but Daly had died meantime, and Clark’s 
satisfaction must have been much diminished. 

During their long feud a personality and a com- 
pany that were to be mortal enemies appeared on 
the scene. The first was Heinze, the second the 
Standard Oil Company, represented by Rogers. 
Their aims were make or break. The methods 
were money, litigation, propaganda, public pres- 
sure, trickery, legislation, all of which were used 
by one side or the other or both. It stands on the 
record of Montana that the governor was coerced 
into calling a session of the legislature to enact a 
change-of-venue bill, the alternative being an in- 
definite idleness on the part of Standard Oil 
properties employing 20,000 men, a number esti- 
mated at four fifths of the wage earners of the 
state. Heinze, the last of the copper kings to come 
to terms with Standard, finally nicked the com- 
pany for $10,500,000 and went to New York 
and Wall Street, there to lose his roll. 


THE DANCE OF THE DOLLARS 


No state, perhaps, ever found itself more gen- 
erally or generously corrupted than did Mon- 
tana during these financial and political battles. 
Legislatures were bought, newspapers, editors, 
individuals, minions of government. Clark once 
was quoted as saying he never bought a man who 
wasn’t for sale. He found plenty who were—but 
at fancy prices. According to one reporter, he 
spent $431,000 in eighteen days for the forty- 
seven legislative votes that sent him to Washing- 
ton. Another report, also probably reasonably 
accurate, says Clark and Daly spent almost 
$3,000,000 in the fight over the capital site. 
he figure becomes all the more impressive in the 
light of Montana’s total vote, which barely ex- 
ceeded 50,000, 

But there’s a difference—or there was a differ- 
ence—between selling out and stealing, in the 
code of the Montanans of the time. In this very 
period, in the little Montana settlement in which 
I grew up, Joseph Hirshberg and Company, 
zeneral merchandisers, kept a box in the front 
of the store. Into it customers tossed the keys 
to the door latches they bought. No one ever 
locked a house or cabin. To do so would have 
been to manifest an unworthy suspicion of 
Western mankind. 

While the copper magnates fought, and after- 
wards, unionism had its ups and downs and 
bumps and bloodlettings in Butte. At first, or- 
ganization was encouraged and leaders were 
courted by employers who needed the support of 
labor in their fights with one another. Witness 
that Clark and Heinze inaugurated the eight-hour 
day before the legislature made it mandatory in 
190] 

Long before then, though, in 1878, a group 
of fewer than 100 miners organized. By the years 
1900 to 1906 the number had grown to more than 
8000, composing the largest and strongest asso- 
ciation of metal workers in the West. Butte held 
Charter No. | in the old Western Federation of 
Miners and is still Local No. | in its successor, 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, CIO, 

In 1914, as a consequence of union rivalry that 
brought violence, bloodshed and the blasting of 
two buildings, martial (Continued on Page 47) 
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Cow hands of Tschirgi Ranch round up their Antler Brand white-face Herefords in the Big Horn Mountains. 
Ranch population includes 15,000 cattle, 30,000 sheep, varied number of horses, dogs, cow hands, wildlife. 


Roundup time on this Montana ranch lasts 


Loading pens at Lodge Grass hold steers which have been rounded up to be sent east for further, final 
fattening. Cow hands holler and prod to get cattle into pens. Boxcars come up alongside pen ramps toload. 




















Medical attention in the field is often rough and ready. Calf, pulled down by Roping horses before the morning work begins. Each wrangler has eight or 
one cowboy, is immobilized while another wrangler treats it with drops for pinkeye. twelve horses which he rides in rotation, turns to pasture when not using. 


three weeks. means three thousand head of beef shipped for market 


Roundup commissary is charge of Henry (Bummy) Schubert (left) who has been with Insomnia seldom bothers cow hands at end of day's work. They bunk in 
Tschirgi Ranch for 30 years. His mobile kitchen feeds and follows wranglers sleeping bags laid out near the roundup wagon, ready to rise before dawn. 
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Butte started out in life as a silver town, but Marcus Daly’s rich copper strike in 1880 brought real boom and life to the area. 


Copper reigns as king of Montana’s many metals 


In Montana “The Company” is Anaconda Copper. This is giant smelter, After smelting, the impure copper is cast in ingot forms like these. Process is carried 


basic industry of the city of Anaconda, originally named Copperopolis. out automatically to insure safety and no employee can come near the operation. 
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(Continued from Page 44) law was proclaimed. 

Under its protection Butte, “the strongest union 
town on earth,” reverted to the open shop. 

In the summer of 1917, a fire deep in the Specu- 
lator Mine smothered 164 men. The workers 
struck, at not the happiest of times, for World 
War I had broken out and the public took with 
less than a grain of salt the consequent charges of 
anarchism and pro-Germanism. That suspicion 
was increased by the involvement of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, the Wobblies, who 
were the open enemies of the capitalistic system. 
Martial law again was proclaimed. Vigilante or- 
ganizations attacked miners and their allies. 
Newspapers whipped up hysterical sentiment. 

While the strike was in progress, a gang broke 
into the room of Frank W. Little, an IWW or- 
ganizer suffering from a broken leg, and hanged 
him to a trestle, pinnirg on him the old Vigilante 
number, 3-7-77, meaning three feet by seven feet 
by seventy-seven inches, the dimensions of a 
grave. The strike ended in about six months, but 
martial law remained in effect for more than a 
year. 

More blood was shed three years later, when 
gunmen fired into a picket line near the Butte 
city limits, killing two men and wounding nine- 
teen. The most recent disturbance occurred in the 
spring of 1946. During the course of a ten-day 
strike, houses were stoned, windows broken, fur- 
niture moved from homes, families threatened. 
The mob outbreak lasted sixty hours, amid out- 
raged cries of communism and unanswered de- 
mands for martial law. The union disavowed re- 
sponsibility, denounced the destroyers of prop- 
erty and offered its help. One hundred of its men 
were sworn in as special deputies. Property dam- 
age was considerable, but personal injuries few 
and slight unless counted among them was the 
fatal injury of a boy by a stray bullet. 

Twelve years before that time, after the in- 
auguration of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, Butte returned to the closed shop and 
again became a union stronghold. Earlier than 
that, following reports of the Bureau of Mines 
and the Public Health Service, the operators 
agreed to spend millions of dollars in equipment 


and practices to reduce the incidence of pneu- 


monia, tuberculosis and silicosis. 


REGENERATION 


Violence in Butte seems pretty far away today. 
So does the old wholesale corruption, if you ex- 
cept the sportiness that still prevails, if less ex- 
travagantly. Butte, for Butte, is quiet, or at any 
rate it was last summer. You could conclude that 
more amicable relationships were likely to pre- 
vail. The Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
divorced from Standard Oil through Teddy Roose- 
velt’s trust-busting, has announced an interest, 
aside from copper, in the community of Butte. It 
has projected long-range plans that contrast with 
the philosophy and practice of the mere exploiter. 
It has established for employees a clubhouse, 
complete with theater, bowling lanes, library and 


game rooms, that comparatively few men could 
afford to belong to anywhere. 

But Butte, in spite of change, remains Butte, 
more cosmopolitan, more outlandish, different 
in make-up and temperament from other cities 
in the state. It is an immensely interesting, hearty, 
friendly place; but it isn’t Montana. 

Neither is the western slope quite the genuine 
article. It belongs more to Idaho and Oregon. 
Men are known to raise cherries there, and ap- 
ples, which may be the finest in the land but still 
aren't wheat or beef or mutton. It is hard to think 
of a Montanan as a cherry picker or an apple 
knocker. He needs to have wheat straw in his hair 
and cottonseed cake in his whiskers. He needs to 
have the print of wind in his face and the mark of 
the saddle on his pants or the smell of sheep in 
his Mackinaw. 


WHERE THE WEST WIND BLOWS 


Most of Montana, more than four fifths of it, 
I'd estimate, lies east of the Continental Divide. 
And it is here that you get the feel and color and 
smell of Montana. It is here that the west wind 
blows and the sky is high, where you know that 
space is something no one can understand, not 
even Albert Einstein. It’s here, too, that you keep 
your directions straight, provided you live within 
sight of the front range of the Rockies, for west 
always are the mountains, stony and blue and 
beautiful against the arch of sky. 

Great Falls is both more flourishing and more 
Montanaish than Butte. So is Billings. Geogra- 
phy and people have the more nearly typical 
stamp. Here you see and remember the men who 
wear outdoors indoors. 

Great Falls lies in a bend of the Missouri, close 
to the mouth of Sun River. The main range of 
the Rockies rears to the west. East and southeast 
are other ranges, the Highwoods and the Little 
Belts. 

Ona flat above the town lies East Base, selected 
and installed by the military for the special 
training of flyers because so many days are clear. 

Great Falls didn’t start as a mushroom town, 
generated by gold or copper. It started slowly, 
planned by a man who saw its industrial possibil- 
ities. The man was Paris Gibson. In 1883, three 
years after he had looked at the site, he came back 
from Minneapolis with a surveyor and an attor- 
ney and plotted the townsite. It wasn’t long until 
a hydroelectric plant—the first of the present-day 
four—was installed at one of the numerous falls 
that break the nearby Missouri. Before then a 
flour mill, planing mill, lumberyard, school, 
bank and newspaper had started operations. 
Here, in what a few years before had been the 
heartland of the savage Blackfeet, white institu- 
tions took root. 

The greatest institution, though, is not dams or 
refineries or industries of any sort. It is the mem- 
ory of a man—of Charlie Russell, cowboy artist, 
sculptor, author, wit and hearty liver, who com- 
bined in one personality the characteristics Mon- 
tanans most admire. His paintings command big 
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These are Montana's major minerals, the literally underlying reason for its nickname of 
The Treasure State. From top to bottom: Native gold in quartz; native silver in quartz; 
bornite copper ore; greenish-black sphalerite (zinc ore) and pink rhodochrosite (man- 
ganese ore) in same specimen; sapphire in matrix and stream sapphires; bituminous coal. 
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Miners enter cages at Leonard Mine, for 
copper workings thousands of feet below. 


Ore cars dump loads, gathered at work- 


ing face, into chutes on main haulage way. 


Electrolytic refining is one of last steps in 
production of copper from the crude ore. 


Canvas-covered tubes along tunnel roof carry fresh air to 
workings; fans also help ventilation. Tracks are for ore cars. 


Miners drill holes in copper-bearing ore with pneumatic 
drills. Holes are loaded with explosive to blast ore loose. 


Hard-drawn copper wire is stranded into cable for electric 
power lines at Anaconda’s Great Falls reduction works. 


figures now. So does his sculpture. His books 
have entertained thousands and thousands. But 
it isn’t his work that the Montanan particularly 
likes to talk about. It is Charlie, dead now for 
twenty years and more—Charlie with his easy 
conviviality, his store of stories, his love for the 
old Montana, his Will Rogerish ability to point 
up a situation with a crack. 

A rancher who was a friend of Charlie’s leased 
his place to a character reputed to be an honest 
prohibition farmer. In the course of a couple of 
years the farmer made off with nearly all the 
equipment on the ranch. 

Charlie commented: “It looks like the only 
thing that honest prohibition farmer won’t take 
is a drink.” 

High on the rimrock above Billings, bronze Bill 
Hart sits his bronze cayuse while airplanes drone 
in and out of the airport nearby. Let them ride 
the sky. He is the Range Rider of the Yellow- 
stone, overlooking the great reaches that cow- 
punchers used to work. Four hundred feet down, 
on the bank of the Yellowstone, rests the 
town, prosperous in a valley that a reporter of 
1874 termed “valuable for neither agriculture, 
grazing, nor minerals, . . .” The reporter was 
wrong about grazing, and he didn’t reckon with 
irrigation. Billings is cow country and sugar-beet 
country and alfalfa country and wool country. 
And it is Montana country. Here again you see 
the marks of horse and hayrack. 


THE WIDE OPEN SPACES 


In a state like Montana, where population is 
small and space great, human affairs are immedi- 
ate and personal. Welfare legislation is not an im- 
ponderable, written in answer to statistics. The 
man who draws unemployment money, the old- 
ster who receives assistance—these are known to 
their communities, not always favorably. The 
Montanan, especially the old-timer, is apt to sniff 
and ask what things are coming to. Physically his 
world is large; population-wise it is small. He 
gets a look at things. Both the largeness and the 
smallness affect him. He finds it hard to imagine 
a crowded world, difficult to think of humanity 
en masse. And so, I might add, would you. This is 
a different world from the Midwest and East. 
Different circumstances bear on judgment. You 
feel isolated, happily isolated, free of the frets of 
our time. Let the world go hang. It is at this point 
that you need to remind yourself that we tried to 
let it go hang before. 

Part of the citizenry is glad that the ratio of 
space to population is high. They don’t want a lot 
of outlanders to people the unpeopled places, to 
fish out the trout streams and spoil the hunting. 
Another part wants to promote the state, but 
even the promoters, like the Montana Chamber 
of Commerce, speak rather cautiously of small, 
home-owned industry that would help to solve 
the seasonal unemployment problem. With syn- 
dicate operations and mechanization growing 
both on farms and in lumber areas, they foresee 
even fewer seasonal jobs. 

The effect on this problem of an enormous Fed- 
eral program of river development little known 
outside Montana is yet to be seen. The Hungry 
Horse Dam on the South Fork of the Flathead, 
near Columbia Falls, its boosters say, will change 
the face of Western (Continued on Page 50) 
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Butte miners can relax with a few fast hands of 21 at C.O.D., local café and gambling establishment. Initials stand for Come On Dance. 


The C.O.D. does a conventional café business alongside games of chance. Saturday night is much the same there as in any other industrial community 
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Great Falls (in background) is a well-planned city. Clear air of region makes it an ideal flight-training base. 


Billings is a cow-country metropolis where old and new meet comfortably, as witness pinto and parking meter. 


Helena won state capital from Butte in a long and bitter struggle, changed Last Chance Gulch to Main Street. 


(Continued from Page 48) Montana, at least, 
by offering cheap power to industry. This is a gi- 
gantic project which, by estimate, will cost a hun- 
dred million dollars. Begun in 1948, it hasn’t got 
far beyond theclearing and diversion-tunnel stage 
and won't be finished, again by estimate, until 1953. 
Then it will store three and a half million acre-feet 
of water, generate three hundred thousand kilo- 
watts of power and add another eight hundred 
thousand to the potential of downstream plants 
on the Columbia. Completed, the dam will rate 
next in size to Hoover, Grand Coulee and Shasta. 

Neither the commercial boosters nor their op- 
posites in Montana seem much upset at an eight- 
year loss in population. In the eight years, 99,000 
people left the Treasure State, 47,000 died, and 
103,000 babies were born. That left 511,000 peo- 
ple in the state, or about three and one half to 
the square mile. Enough, most Montanans would 
say. 

In part, it is perhaps space and climate that give 
the Montana resident his humor, his readiness to 
accept, his disinclination to exaggerate the im- 
portance of self. Montana, the third-largest state 
in the Union, is a various and mighty country— 
146,997 square miles of badlands, high plains, 
foothills, mountain spurs, glaciered mountains, 
valleys. The tourist finds the drive from border to 
border, north and south, a fair day’s wheeling. 
The Great Northern’s crack Empire Builder, 
toiling east across the mountains by way of 
Marias Pass and dropping to the endless plain, 
takes just ten minutes short of twelve hours get- 
ting from Troy, on the western edge, to Glasgow, 
which is still one hundred and twenty crow-flight 
miles from the North Dakota border. The state is 
rugged. It possesses a grim beauty. Any way the 
eye looks, it is filled—with nothing, said an East- 
erner who couldn’t see. The grandeur of the place 
makes self-concern incongruous. 


WEATHER WHIMSEYS 


Weather does too. You never can tell what will 
happen to your prospects in a country in which 
the temperature ranges from 50° below zero to 
110° above. What you do come to réalize is that 
nature isn’t overly concerned with you. Mon- 
tanans take the climate without even due com- 
plaint. Cold? Hell, the eastern sloper will tell 
you, there isn’t a month in Montana without at 
least one day in which a man will be comfortable 
in his shirt sleeves. Ever feel a chinook? he asks. 
Chinook? It’s a warm wind from the west. Last 
time it started up, a rancher who'd come to town 
by sled just managed, going home, to keep his 
front bobs on the snow. Like to killed his horses 
doing it. 

The exaggeration isn’t so extreme. Balmy days 
do come in midwinter. Snow doesn’t often stay 
on the ground very long except at high altitudes. 

Another element helps to mold the Montanan. 
It is the element of peril—peril from climate, ani- 
mals, geography, seclusion. In nearly any grave- 
yard can be found markers to sheepherders who 
died in blizzards with their bands. One night last 
July a Dupuyer sheepman named Broadhurst 
Smith left his summer-range camp to relieve the 
night herder. He took a .30-.30 carbine with him. 
He had settled down for the night when he heard 
a disturbance in the band. Two grizzly bears were 
there. He ran at them, (Continued on Page 91) 
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Virginia City looks very much like movie set for a western, and rightly so, for restora- These grisly epitaphs in Boot Hill cemetery are authentic Americana, dating 
tion of old-time buildings has caused it to be called the Williamsburg of the West. from doys before vigilantes, when road agents had free rein in territory. 


Virginia City is a carefully rejuvenated ghost town 


Re-creation of the past is summer project of Virginia City Players who put on old-time dramas in suitably uncomfortable costumes. 
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England's favorite stretch of shore line is jammed with sun-seeking vacationists at the height of bank holiday week end. A few even go swimming. 


BRIGHTON 


Young love successfully overcomes British reticence 
and the stony discomfort of Brighton's shale beach. 


Britain’s beleved resort 
has dispensed sun and fun since 
the days of George IV 


7 By John , Wf am ‘ Burns 
‘A 


BRIGHTON is a seaside resort in Sussex, an 
hour’s ride from grimy Victoria Station and from 
the queues and quibbles and sulks of today’s 
London. The long green trains of British South- 
ern Railways look like a boy's dream by Lionel. 
If you're eager to relinquish your dollars, go first 
class. For a shilling extra you can board a Pull- 
man of the Brighton Belle. An obsequious stew- 
ard plants a pot of India tea in your compart- 
ment. A grumpy Colonel Blimp sits opposite you, 
reading an account of bird watching; he'll have 
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Pretty bather pretties up before she heads for the 
sea. Nobody who comes to Brighton expects privacy. 











nothing but harumphs for your timid Yankee 
pleasantries on the glories of the British spring. 

Unlike many resorts, Brighton is both seashore 
and town, each with a complementary person- 
ality—the watering place proper, and a town with 
its face unchanged from the 18th Century. It 
takes the practiced eye of an alderman to tell 
exactly where the township of Brighton becomes 
the township of Hove. They slide into each other. 
Yet it really doesn’t matter, for Brighton and 
Hove are Siamese twin sisters, permanently 
decked out in furbelows for a party. Besides 
doing the Esplanade, which has as its counter- 
part the Boardwalk at Atlantic City, you can 
walk in a few minutes to the heights of the old 
town. Up there, along Oriental Place, every 
lovely old house is known as a “villa,” and every 
shrewd housewife, like her opposite number 
in Provincetown, Massachusetts, hangs out a 
shingle offering B. & B.(bed and breakfast). She’s 
angling for both the London and the American 
trade. 

The sea air of Brighton is a sparkling tonic 


hiff, like pale- zinger ale. N 2 ex ce 
st ike pale-dry ginger ale. No matter how The pleasure dome of Palace Pier juts out into the sea from King's Road, attracting Britishers who want to forget 


wilted you were in London, you'll be revived : ‘ , it . : : ‘ ; 
eR pag ix aera aN pe Sieg austerity with some simple good-timing. Its blaze of lights is a cheerful sight after the long wartime dimout. 
here. Through the years, the ozone of Brighton ' 


has won famous apologists for itself. Doctor 
Johnson told Boswell that it rehabilitated him 
“after a succession of disorders.”’ Thackeray said 
that Brighton in season was “London p/us prawns 
for breakfast and the sea air.’ Here William 
Ewart Gladstone was cured of his Victorian in- 
somnia. And even such a contemporary debunker 
as our own Mr. Sinclair Lewis has likened the 
atmosphere of Brighton to that of Naples—sans 
stink. 


BRITONS AT PLAY 


Brighton offered unique landmarks to any 
villainous airman intent on its spoliation, For- 
tunately, however, this didn’t happen here, as it 
did at so many other British coastal places. The 
profile of the four miles of Esplanade along the 
shore is still intact—and as unmistakable as the 
Great Stone Face. Near the railway station stands 
a concrete clock tower as hideous as any in the 
Empire, complete with smudgy pictures of Vic- 
toria Regina and her consort. The contour of the 
sea front is slashed across by two piers, the West 


and the Palace, jutting out into the choppy surf ; ; 
ergurtn: 0s fe nOPP Peter Pan Park, along the ocean front, is devoted entirely  Saturday-night couples bottle stiff ocean 


to childhood pleasures, like a ride on a small-fry omnibus. breezes on Palace Pier's open dance floor. 


on steel moles. 

Brighton's distinction from Atlantic City is 
marked, because these piers are in the ginger- 
bread architecture of an era that is now synony- Brighton's modest gambling hells can separate a man from “Canadian” woffles cooked by Richard 
mous with stuffiness. The Esplanade is of con- his shillings and make it a pleasure. This is a horse race. Phelp go like hot coxes on a bank holiday. 
crete, with a gracious indentation here and there 
for acomplete littoral flower garden. The spectacle 
of pansies flowering by the water contributes to 








the special charm of Brighton. Set on lower levels wo 
of this cement are children’s paddling pools, : . § — 
water dodgems and canoes. In the long Brighton 
afternoons these are thronged with small fry, 
their parents, and their capped and beribboned 
nursemaids 

The salubrious pleasures of immersing your 
yody in salt water were rediscovered at Brighton 
n the 18th Century. The 19th improved on this 
yiece of daring with the Rube Goldberg-like 


‘bathing machine.” But even earlier, so hazz 
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Happy screams and openmouthed stares prove Punch and Judy still hold Tots enjoy a small-sized thrill in a swinging plane along the sea front. Brighton recre- 
their ageless fascination for young theatergoers at popular Peter Pan Park. ation also includes golf, dog tracks, racing and visiting handsome old gardens. 


Combining midway and museum, Brighton entertains British 


Solid pleasure for older vacationists may mean a good snooze in the sea air Dressing rooms may be rented, but many visitors ignore them. Even adults manage 
on a rented deck chair. Buses (rear) bring patrons of hotels to Esplanade. to maintain modesty while squirming into a bathing suit on the crowded beach. 


ous was the concept of taking a dip, Brighton this beach is still a major test of your sporting No Bathing. So, often you must content yourself 









evolved a wholly new professional class, as hon- instinct. 


orable as a federated union of gondoliers. These 
were the “dippers.” Their function was to force 
recalcitrant ladies and gentlemen into the sea, in 
much the same manner as fathers unversed in 
child psychology hurl their offspring into the 
waves to teach them to swim. Today Brighton's 
“dippers” are defunct, but swimming from 
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Unlike most of our own sandy crescents, 
Brighton beach is of gritty shale. Walking on it in 
bare feet is like ordeal-by-cut-glass. And at all 
hours a sort of northern sirocco may come whip- 
ping over the English Channel, ruffling the seas 
and creating a strong undertow. Then all along 
the strand little red flags are hoisted on pylons: 
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with basking in the sunlight and nibbling at ices. 
(Brighton merchants have imitated the Eskimo 
Pie and the Fudgsicle, but their brands taste like 
frozen chalk.) 

In addition to the B. & B. villas on the hillside, 
Brighton and Hove abound in hotels. These stud 
the Esplanade like couchant old lions. The Bed- 
ford Hotel drowses by the sea. Charles Dickens, 












Brighton has fortune tellers by the dozens. Pretty “Madame Yolanda” (Joyce Barker) 
looks at clients’ handwriting, gives advice on such things as how to win a husband. 


| 


families in an atmosphere of respectable carnival 


Sun-worshipping is not a British fetish, even at Brighton, but London clerks find a 
toe-tingling pleasure in rolling up their trousers for a bit of restrained wading. 


single-handed, made its reputation. When his 
own turbulence got too much for him the novelist 
would dash off a letter of reservation to the Bed- 
ford. These letters, written in Boz’s bold scrawl, 
are posted all over the foyer at the Bedford. The 
hotel’s library is made up entirely of complete 
sets of Dickens. There’s also a Dickens Room 
(“to let for all occasions and cocktail parties’’) 
and a Churchill Room. On the wall of this last 


4, 


there is an inset bas-relief of Britain's war leader 
with eyes that seem to follow you about the 
room, like those three-dimensional whisky ads. 
He looks genially down on the interminable 
bridge games played under his very nose. 

The facade of the Bedford, like everything else 
historic in Brighton, goes back to the 1830's. 
From the sea it looks like a great gray Palladium, 
pillars and all. The porte-cochere remains, no 
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The nation of shopkeepers is also a nation of boat-lovers. City folks on 
holiday like to rent small boats for a cruise on a miniature Brighton lagoon. 
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Pleasure-weary excursionists crowd the Brighton Railway terminal after the 
long Bank Holiday week end. The resort is only an hour's trip from London. 


longer, alas, to be ridden under by hansom car 
riages freighted with plumed belles. But all of the 
personnel and most of the guests at the Bedford 
comport themselves as though they were cham- 
berlains to George IV. The head porter, for 
example, with his frock coat, wing collar, and 
whispered commands to his minions, is a much 


grander figure than many of the paying guests 
He is always referred 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Winnepesaukee. New Hampshire's largest lake spreads a 22-mile blue apron, 
spangled with hundreds of islands, on the White Mountains’ southern rim. 


NEW HAMPSI 


. Dy Sohn Chee Ver § 


( on scenery—or on the foibles of his fellow hikers 


THE mountains of New Hampshire rise soon 
after one passes the southern boundaries of the 
state, reach their greatest altitude with Mount 
Washington, which can be seen from boats in the 
Atlantic, and decline into the wilderness at the 
Canadian border. Native clergymen and local 
newspaper contributors find this range monarchal 
and stark, but to any hardened rock climber from 
Europe or the West, these must seem to be vener- 
able and undangerous hills. Geologists have never 
igreed on precisely when these mountains were 
formed, as one sees them now, but with the 
exception of an infrequent landslide, the most 
profound change they have undergone recently 
has been caused by the passage of many feet. 

As marked a characteristic of this country as 
glacial till are the stones that have been worn and 
turned by the boots of the Appalachian Moun- 


tain Club. The club maintains a chain of huts 
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along the trails, where the climber can buy food 
and lodging, so that without breaking his back 
with provisions and a blanket roll he can climb 
in the woods for a week. One day this summer | 
took a bus from my house in the south of the 
state to Franconia Notch and, for a four-day 
climb, all | packed was clean underwear, six hard- 
boiled eggs, a flask of gin and a compass. 

The beginning of the trail | took looked like 
the humble entrance to a picnic grounds. A hun- 
dred yards into the woods there was a large sign 
whose message could be seen only faintly through 
a dense warp of initials, dates and place names. 
The sign asked the hiker if he was in good con- 
dition, and if he carried emergency rations and 
clothing, and ended with saying that even in the 
summer lives have been lost on these slopes. The 
threat of danger, on that hot afternoon, seemed 
slender. Beyond the sign, the trail cut across the 
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Glen Ellis Falls. At Pinkham Notch, in a tract owned by the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, a stone pitcher pours water into a dark green pool, 70 feet below. 


PRE HOLIDAY 


A hiker in the White Mountains can feast his eyes 


face of a fresh landslide, a murderous vomit of 
stone, and then ascended unhesitatingly so that 
at the end of twenty minutes I was way above the 
road, and out of breath. Across the notch I could 
see the side of Cannon Mountain, where a cable 
car lifts tourists up from the valley into the thin 
and resinous winds of the summit. It is one of the 
standing grudges of the local climbers that on the 
tops of Cannon Mountain and Mount Washing- 
ton (a railroad goes up Washington) one can 
hear the creak of porch rockers and the rattle of 
backgammon dice. Through a trick of echoes in 


the notch | could hear, (Continued on Page 58) 


—_— 
The Intervales. The pleasant meadows along 
the valley of the Saco River, near Intervale, 
N.H., end in a rampart of rugged peaks. In the 
blue distance (left), Mount Washington towers 
6288 ‘feet, the pinnacle of all New England. 
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(Continued from Page 56) thatafternoon, the voice 
of a guide, greatly enlarged by a public-address 
system. “The visibility is eighty miles,” he was 
saying to the tourists. ““To the west are the Green 
Mcuntains of Vermont . . .” After another ten 
minutes’ climbing | had lost his voice and all I 
could hear was the sound of water, falling at a 
great distance, and the crockery noise of the 
rocks turning under my shoes. 

The trail | took that afternoon, up Lafayette 
Mountain, was described in the Appalachian 
Mountain Club Guide as a four-hour hike, and 
this estimate was conservative. It covered terrain 
that is in no sense wild but that has the modest, 
Elysian charms of New England. The stone 
mountain overhead, when I could see it, seemed 
to be hinged to the blue sky. 

On my way up I passed a few climbers who 
were coming down and we spoke hastily, like 
people passing on a fire escape. When I| thought 
I was getting close to the hut in the saddle, a 
mile below the summit, where I would spend the 
night, | began to push. When I finally reached 


Boy hikers take a breather on the stony slopes of Mount Washington. Their 
packs are light, for food and lodging wait for them at the next A.M.C. hut. 


Profile: The Old Man of the Mountain rules 
a wild and craggy domain in Franconia Notch. 


the col | felt that I had achieved something, 
and I was surprised to find an old man and 
three horses sharing this achievement. Two 
younger men were sitting in the grass. 

“I'm seventy-five,” the old man told me. “I’ve 
never been up a mountain and | thought I'd like 
to do it before I died. I figured I couldn’t get up 
on my own steam so | hired these two fellows to 
bring me up on a horse.” 


OLD MAN OF THE SEA 


I asked him if he’d done much riding. He had 
been looking at the view and he snapped his head 
around indignantly. “I’ve never been on a horse 
before in my life,”’ he said. “Il come from Bristol, 
Rhode Island. I’m very familiar with sailing. I'm 
very familiar with all kinds of sailboats and salt- 
water fishing and, with a few exceptions, I go 
swimming every day from the middle of May 
until the first of October, but I’ve never been on a 
horse before in my life.” It was time for him to 
go down then and the two grooms struggled to 
get him into the saddle. He presented a big prob- 


Dangling trolley: Nonhikers sail more than a mile on a 
unique aerial tramway to the crown of Cannon Mountain. 








lem in balance and weight. When he had been 
secured the party moved slowly over the col and 
jog by jog, horses and men disappeared down in 
the valley. 

The col is covered with scrub pine. The stone 
hut stands in the shelter of a draw, overlooking 
a little pond, and rising above it is the monu- 
mental summit of Lafayette, a pyramidal heap 
of granite covered with lichen as green as roach 
powder. 

After talking with the old man I left my 
hard-boiled eggs in the hut and climbed to the 
summit. The visibility, as the guide had said, was 
surely eighty miles and the shadows of clouds 
were hung lightly all over the state. I stayed there 
until the hut master in the col began to hammer a 
summons to supper on a tire iron. 

In the hut that night were a homely girl who 
was spending her vacation climbing, a man who 
said he was a baritone in the chorus of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, a couple in their 
forties with their only child, a boy of high-school 
age, and a younger couple who were there be- 


Girl campers hold a spacious picnic on a 1000-foot hilltop in Vermont. The piece de 
résistance: a panorama of the Connecticut River Valley and the New Hampshire hills. 


Highball: Sturdy cog-rail trains labor to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Washington with 30,000 visitors a year. 











cause the man had been to school at Dartmouth. 
His wife would rather have spent her vacation 
somewhere else, but she was making the best of it. 

We had supper in the kitchen by the light of a 
lamp with a broken chimney. The dark, small, 
badly ventilated room smelled from a kerosene 
stove. The cupboards around the wall, where the 
canned fruit salad and the cookies, the sirup and 
the pancake mix were stored, were ornamented 
with Tyrolese hearts and flowers, an expression 
of the feeling that the European Alps and their 
atmosphere (geraniums, boarding schools, cow- 
bells) are the geneses of everything mountainous. 
Many of the tourist cabins along the road north 
are called “Alpine,” and rakish “Alpine’’ hats 


with feathers are sold in the souvenir stores. But 
none of this can claim for William Tell an en- 
vironment that belongs to Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


SERMON IN STONES 


Framed on the kitchen wall was a poem by a 
Cambridge clergyman in which he drew an in- 
genuous comparison between mountain climbing 
and human aspiration. The feeling that one’s 
body with its inclination to overheat, balk, 
knock, and smell like an old automobile, the 
instant of exhilaration when one comes into one’s 
second wind, the compulsive challenge that a 
mountain trail excites, all of this was compared 
to man’s ardent struggles with debt and lust, and 
when the clergyman reached the summit—when, 
as he put it, the last temptation was surmounted— 
he read in the seriate mountains that spread be- 
low him like the bed of a long-dead sea a message 
of human venality and potential greatness. 

After supper most of the climbers left the 
smoky kitchen and went out to see the sunset. 
It was cold. We could see the lights of a mill 
town below us wavering in a heat haze, but where 
we stood it felt like winter. We stood there, re- 
spectfully, until the stars came out, and then went 
into the hut to listen to the broadcast of a night 
ball game. Everyone was tired and everyone went 
to bed before the game ended. 

The morning light woke me and I watched 
some mice gamboling on the bunk-room floor. 
After breakfast I started alone up to the summit 
again. A lacteal blanket of cloud covered every- 
thing but the peaks, and the sweet morning air 
and the prehistoric view made me think that this 
was a country for the young. On the summit | 
found twelve young girls from a camp with a 
man and a woman counselor. They had spent the 
night in sleeping bags in order to see the dawn 
and had already eaten their breakfasts and were 
preparing to leave. The man counselor walked a 
few yards down the ridge with me. The girls had 
given him trouble and he wanted to share his 
irritation with someone. ““We bring them up here 
to the most beautiful place in the world,” he told 
me, “and they don’t appreciate it. Look at them. 
Look at them.” One of the girls was putting on 
lipstick and they all seemed stupefied by the dis- 
comforts of their night out. 

“Isn't it beautiful,” the counselor called to 
them. “Look at it, girls, (Continued on Page 88) 


od 
Flume Gorge. On the flank of Mount Liberty, 
an icy mountain brock runs a headlong 700- 
foot dash between eerie walls of granite. 














COOL FRIEND 


Beer is relished the world over, by itself, with 


fine foods, and as an ingredient for tasty dishes 


By e/ Oe La nehle Y 


THERE is an old German drinking song, the first line of which runs: “Bier 
hier! Bier hier! Oder ich fall!’ um! Juch he!’ Roughly translated, this 
means, “Beer here! Beer here! Otherwise | will fall over! Yuk hey!” and 
it seems to express the general feeling about beer, not only in Germany but, 
in varying degrees, all over the world. 

Beer can be something of an emotional experience. On a hot day, there is 
possibly no pleasanter sensation than to upend a tall, (Continued on Page 62) 
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cold, glass of beer. It has a clean and an 
invigorating taste, but beyond that it 
looks cooling. The bubbles rising through 
the bright, amber fluid; the light foam 
that films the top; and the cold, wet 
sweat on the outside of the glass—all 
combine to give the impression of glis- 
tening coolness. To some people beer 
tastes best in a pewter or silver mug, 
and they keep their mugs in the re- 
frigerator. Looking into a frosty mug 
of beer is like looking into a pool deep 
in the forest. 

The Germans, especially before World 
War I, made beer a social institution, 
and the Biergarten was a place where 
the whole family went on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

There they would spend the after- 
noon, listening to music and chatting 
with their neighbors, while Poppa put 
away perhaps a liter or two, Momma 
had two or three glasses, and the chil- 
dren scampered around and begged 
sips here and there. Food was always 
eaten with the beer. It might. be rolls, 
or it might be pretzels, but there was 
always food. This, incidentally, is the 
origin of the free lunch which most 
saloons in this country used to supply. 


THE WORLDWIDE DRINK 


Beer was respected, and the Brau- 
meister was one of the town’s leading 
citizens. To the Germans of that era— 
in fact, to most Europeans—Americans 
nowadays drink with all the finesse of a 
man drinking out of his hat. 

Beer is by no means an exclusively 
German institution. The Germans built 
up their reputation for good beer be- 
cause they had the best ingredients and 
they worked out the formula and the 
production with typical Teutonic thor- 
oughness. But nearly every country in 
the world makes beer in one form or 
another, and although it may vary in 
quality, it is still beer. The Japanese 
and Chinese have a beer made entirely 
of rice (there is also an all-rice beer 
in New Orleans, known as Jax), in 
Cuba there is a beer called Hatuey, 
made out of God knows what, the 
Mexican Indians have a beer called 
pulque made out of maguey juice, and 
the Hottentots used to have a beer 
made on the African veldt, the in- 
gredients of which are luckily unknown. 

Nobody knows where or when the 
first beer was brewed. There are records 
which show that the Mesopotamians of 
6000 B.c. did a certain amount of 
brewing, and subsequently the Ro- 
mans, Greeks and Egyptians all had 
their own brands of beer, but it would 
be safe to assume that the brewing of 
so-called beer followed shortly the in- 
vention of organized cooking. 

As time passed, brewing became more 
and more of an established business, 
with the Germans and certain monks 
becoming the specialists at it, but it 
wasn’t until 1876, when Pasteur pub- 
lished a paper called Studies on Beers, 
that brewers realized just why yeast 
caused the fermentation. Until then 
they had known that certain things 
fermented, but they didn’t know why. 

Although fermentation always took 


place, there was no uniformity about it. 
One batch might be mild enough to use 
as kitten food, and another would 
wrench your scalp off. 

The American brewing industry, 
which last year turned out more than 
2,500,000,000 gallons, much of it in 
bottles and cans, had its origins back 
with the pre-Columbus Indians, and 
apparently settlers arriving from Eu- 
rope set up brewing vats shortly after 
they had set up their stockades. The 
early Virginia colonists brewed beer, 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony licensed 
its first brewery in 1637 (it had been 
brewing without a license before that), 
and George Washington used to make 
his own beer at Mount Vernon. 

All this beer was, however, the Eng- 
lish type, more like ale, and the first 
German-type, or lager, beer wasn’t 
brewed until the 19th Century. The 
swing toward lager beer, which con- 
stitutes about 90 per cent of the 
American brewing industry's efforts 
today, was due to a great extent to the 
influx of Germans, who from 1830 on 
began to come here in droves to escape 
the persecution and political unrest in 
their own country. They were known, 
oddly enough, as “white Germans.” 
Many of them had been brewers, or 
sons of brewers, in Germany, and they 
brought with them the thirst for, and 
the knowledge of how to make, light, 
sparkling, German beer. They spread 
out across the country, but, as so often 
happens with expatriates, they tended 
to gravitate toward areas which were 
physically similar to their homeland, 
and the open, rolling farmlands and 
forests of Wisconsin attracted a great 
many of them. Pabst, Schlitz, Uihlein, 
Blatz, Gettelman, Miller, and Fauerbach 
are among the names of Wisconsin 
brewers who were early settlers there. 

Naturally, all the Germans didn’t go 
to Wisconsin. In 1857 one Eberhard 
Anheuser, a soap maker, took over the 
tottering Bavarian Brewery in St. Louis, 
was joined by his son-in-law, Adolphus 
Busch, in 1865, and between them they 
started what became not only a world- 
famous brewing concern but also a 
family dynasty. 

The brewers were all great buyers of 
property, and during the 1890's Capt. 
Frederick Pabst owned more property 
in Milwaukee than anyone else in the 
city. The Uihlein brothers, who had 
taken over the Joseph Schlitz Brewing 
Company in 1875, were not far behind. 
(Incidentally much of this Milwaukee 
material comes from Milwaukee, The 
History of a City, by Bayrd Still.) 

Miller, Blatz, Pabst and Schlitz were 
the main Milwaukee breweries at this 
time, but the competition seems to have 
been heaviest between Pabst and Schlitz. 
During the 1880's Pabst put out a 
“select” beer, on every bottle of which 
a blue ribbon was tied by hand. This 
germ of modern advertising methods 
was followed by some really grandiose 
promotion. Pabst established hotels, 
pavilions and restaurants in some of the 
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larger cities throughout the country. 
There were signs everywhere saying: 
“Milwaukee beer is famous—Pabst 
has made it so.” Commodore Peary 
“found” a bottle of Pabst on one of his 
expeditions to the north. Schlitz coun- 
tered by sending 3600 bottles of beer to 
Admiral Dewey and his men for captur- 
ing Manila, and by supplying Theodore 
Roosevelt with cases of Schlitz when 
he went to Africa. In a dubious attempt 
to match Peary’s discovery, Schlitz 
turned up nine bottles of their beer in 
the stomach of a dead whale, and made 
themselves horribly vulnerable by fail- 
ing to state how the whale had died. 
Luckily for Schlitz, Pabst did not pick 
up the cue. Schlitz had bought their own 
slogan, “The beer that made Milwaukee 
famous,” from a smaller brewing com- 
pany before Pabst came out \.ith their 
“Milwaukee beer is famous” line, and 
in 1898 Schlitz managed to get Pabst 
to stop using the similar slogan. All 
this competition had a stimulating effect 
on the business as a whole, and from 
1870 to 1890 the annual production of 
beer in Milwaukee alone jumped from 
108,842 barrels to 1,809,066 barrels. No 
discussion of beer promotion of this 
era would be complete without men- 
tioning the song written for the St. 
Louis Exposition of 1904, which ran: 
“Come, come, come and make eyes 
with me, under the Anheuser Busch.” 

Before the first World War, there was 
a Gemutlichkeit, which has since disap- 
peared almost completely from the 
American scene. There was the atmos- 
phere of relaxation found in the Euro- 
pean beer gardens, and a kind of un- 
hurried enjoyment of living. The brew- 
ers, in the European tradition, spon- 
sored many of the social and cultural 
centers, such as Milwaukee’s Pabst 
Theater, Schlitz Palm Garden (for 
musicales), and Schlitz Park, which had 
a theater, a menagerie, and fountains, 
and where opera was performed in the 
summer. Around Christmastime the 
breweries would hold open house for 
employees, their families, and anyone 
who wanted to come. There was free 
food and beer, and from six in the 
evening until midnight people would 
mili around, eat, drink, and sing 
German Christmas songs. 


THE BLIGHT OF WAR 


In warmer weather the breweries had 
picnics, to celebrate the Fourth of July, 
an anniversary of some sort or an espe- 
cially good brew. At these the people 
piled into beer trucks and, drawn by 
shining Clydesdale horses, rode out to 
the picnic grounds where they sang, 
danced, ate, played baseball, and drank 
beer. Everybody came—fathers, moth- 
ers, children, nursing babies, and dogs, 
and many people wore the costumes of 
their native provinces. 

The first World War brought all this 
to an abrupt halt. With our declaration 
of war in 1917 there was a purge of 
Germanic traditions and influences, 
and the Schlitz Palm Garden and 
Schlitz Park succumbed to the same 
forces which changed the name of 
sauerkraut to Liberty Cabbage. The 
brewers devoted less of their time to 








Gemutlichkeit and more of it to proving 
their patriotism. In line with this, a 
Colorado brewer named Adolph Coors, 
who had established a brewery near 
Denver in 1873 and who made chemical 
porcelain as a side line, was able to 
supply American scientists with badly 
needed porcelain ware, which had 
hitherto been imported from Germany. 


THE NOBLE EXPERIMENT 


Then came the big drought. By 1919, 
when the Volstead Act was passed, 
there were more than 1000 breweries in 
the country, and the great majority of 
them had to close down. Others made 
cheese, malt, near-beer, chocolate candy 
and chewing gum, and struggled along 
as best they could. Miller made a cereal 
beverage, Schlitz made flavored malt 
sirup; Anheuser-Busch made Bevo (a 
- beerlike drink), table sirup, and corn 
sirup, and in 1926 turned to making 
yeast, a business in which they are now 
second only to Fleischmann in volume 
of production. Coors kept on with his 
chemical porcelain, and also made 
malted milk, butter, and near-beer, 
which is simply regular beer with the 
alcohol taken out. 

While the law-abiding brewers were 
dejectedly thinking of new things to do 
with malt, another group of brewers 
came on the scene. As theearly Germans 
had gravitated to Wisconsin, so a great 
number of these new brewers gravitated 
to Chicago. The most infamous of these 
figures was, of course, Al Capone. This 
fun-loving group spent the first year of 
prohibition retailing what was left of the 
once-legal whisky. When that dried up, 
they began to make their own alcohol, 
and finally, around 1921, they realized 
that there was a lot of money in beer. 
They therefore took over several of the 
abandoned breweries, made the beer, 
and distributed it to the speak-easies in 
their own particular districts. The 
speak-easy owners bought beer from 
the gangs whether or not they used it, 
and Capone was so thorough that the 
retailers in Ais area had to buy whisky, 
beer, limes, soda water—in short, 
practically everything—from him. 

The famous “beer wars” of Chicago 
were a result of these gangs’ attempts to 
muscle in on each others’ territory. At 
one point things were so hot that the 
beer delivery trucks had to be convoyed 
to their destinations by the police, who 
for a consideration would add their 
fire power to that of the club members 
on the trucks. 

It was, therefore, with considerable 
rejoicing that the citizens as well as the 
brewers welcomed the legalization of 
3.2 per cent beer in 1933. Since it re- 
quired an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to repeal the Volstead Act, Con- 
gress first passed a bill which stated 
beer containing 3.2 per cent alcohol by 
weight (4 per cent by volume) was a 
nonintoxicant and therefore not affected 
by the Volstead Act at all. The average 
beer brewed today has only about 3.5 
per cent by weight and 4.5 per cent by 
volume, so even now it is not much of 
an intoxicant. The breweries immedi- 
ately got to work, and at 12:01 a.m. on 
April seventh, when the bill went into 


effect, they passed out beer to the wait- 
ing crowds in the streets. All over the 
country people thronged to the brew- 
eries; in Milwaukee alone 50,000 people 
were out, and a band at the Schlitz 
plant played Happy Days Are Here 
Again as the first beer appeared. 

For a while, everybody who could 
get his hands on a big vat went into the 
beer business, but the competition, as 
well as the national desire for good beer 
once the first flurry was over, soon 
eliminated these semipro breweries, and 
only those who were well equipped and 
who really knew how to brew beer sur- 
vived. They expanded their plants and 
embarked on elaborate research pro- 
grams, and the industry was beginning 
to get well established again when 
World War II came along. 

This time the demands made on the 
national resources were such that the 
manufacture of beer became of sec- 
ondary importance. The breweries, 
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however, with their prohibition ex- 
perience only recently behind them, 
were able to devote much of their energy 
to producing useful wartime commod- 
ities. For instance, Anheiser-Busch’s 
yeast was, and still is, made into vita- 
mins for cattle and poultry feed, as well 
as for bread and for human-consumed 
vitamins; their refrigerator division, 
which had for a long time been making 
electric iceboxes, turned to making 
gliders; and their prohibition-devel- 
oped corn sirup went into many of 
those tasty meals concocted by Armed 
Forces dieticians. The Coors company, 
which had continued to make its 
chemical porcelain, quietly supplied 
porcelain knickknacks to a little proj- 
ect some scientists were working on at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

The beer business is doing nicely at 
the moment, with the supply still far be- 
low the demand. There are about 450 rec- 
ognized breweries in the country; some 
of them are working at capacity and 
others are continually expanding. Most 
of the breweries distribute only locally 
or semilocally; of the national distrib- 
utors the big four are Schlitz, Ballantine, 
Pabst and Anheuser-Busch. In 1948 
those four put out more than four 
million barrels apiece (a barrel is thirty- 
one gallons), and the figures for 1949 
will probably show a million or so 
barrels more for each. 

The beer families are doing well, too, 
with many breweries being run by the 
third and fourth generations, and some 
of the families intermarried to the 
point of utter confusion. In the Mil- 
waukee telephone book there are eight- 
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een Lihleins and seventeen Pabsts; St. 
Louis has its quota of Busches. August 
Anheuser Busch, Jr., lives just outside 
the city in what is known as the Bauern- 
hof, a replica of the Nuremberg city 
hall. The Coors company is operated by 
Adolph HI, William, and Joseph Coors. 
An Adolph IV is already on the scene. 

The United States imports a certain 
amount of beer, ale, porter and stout, 
but the difficulties of shipping these 
items, plus the excellence of the do- 
mestic brews, keep the imports from 
being a threat to local brewers. 

Now for a few facts about beer it- 
self. Beer, as has been pointed out, can 
be made from almost anything: but 
beer as we know it is a combination of 
malt, rice (or corn), hops, water and 
yeast. The malt is simply barley that 
has been allowed to germinate for a 
week under controlled temperature and 
humidity, and then dried. The tem- 
perature at which it is dried determines 
the color of the beer—170° F. makes 
light beer, 190° makes dark beer, and 
roasting it at 250° makes Bock beer. 

The malt is ground and mixed with 
ground rice (70 per cent malt, 30 per 
cent rice) and then put into a big brew 
kettle with water. The quality of the 
water is very important. Some brew- 
eries get natural water which contains 
the right minerals (they affect the clar- 
ity and taste of the beer), but others 
have to treat their water chemically. 

The mash is heated for about four 
hours, during which time enzymes get 
to work, proteins are broken down, and 
sugar is formed. The malt husks and 
mash are then filtered off, and are later 
used as cattle feed, and the malt ex- 
tract, now known as wort, goes to 
another brew kettle and is boiled for 
two and a half hours. During this boil- 
ing the hops are added; they give the 
characteristic bitter flavor, and also 
help precipitate what are called “un- 
desirable proteins,”’ which are insoluble 
and would make the beer cloudy. 

The hop leaves are screened off, and 
the wort is pumped into a shallow tank, 
where the undesirable proteins settle 
out. It is then aerated in sterile air and 
goes into coolers, where it is brought 
down to fermenting temperature. 


YEAST AT WORK 


Yeast is then added. This starts the 
fermentation, which takes about nine 
days. After that, the beer goes into 
storage tanks where it stays from four 
to eight weeks. This storage is known 
as lagering. The main difference be- 
tween beer and ale is in the kind of 
yeast used—beer yeast settles to the 
bottom during fermentation, whereas 
ale yeast rises to the top. The Germans, 
whose specialty was lager beer, used to 
store it in mountainside caves while it 
aged. Until the development of artificial 
cooling, brewers everywhere stored 
their lager beer in mountainside caves 
while it aged. The carbon dioxide 
which develops during the fermenting 
and lagering processes is responsible 
for the head on the beer. 

When the beer has been properly 
aged it goes to so-called finishing cel- 
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Approaching stealthily, he raised a corner of the curtain and peeped underneath. Immediately the air was rent with a piercing screech. 


THE SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 
By LI. Perdman 


NINTH OF A SERIES 


CHAKRI LAL, third assistant passenger agent 
of the Calcutta branch of Indian Airways, sleep- 
ily dismounted from the boneshaker on which 
he had pedaled to the airport, snapped shut its 
bicycle lock, and languidly scratching his funda- 
ment to awaken the circulatory system, ambled 
into the waiting room. His habitual morning 
melancholy, aggravated by a collision with a 
chicken en route to the field, had put him in a 
funereal humor; in the untimely death of the 
fowl, which had cost him two rupees and a savage 
dressing-down from a constable, he saw the por- 
tent of a disastrous day, brimful of nagging 
superiors, passenger complaints, and petty exas- 
perations. The premonition increased when he 
caught sight of the four Europeans dozing amid 


their luggage in the transient section. They were 
evidently members of the same tribal unit, for 
they lay cradled higgledy-piggledy against each 
other, breathing stertorously through their open 
mouths, and their disheveled hand-me-downs 


‘bore a uniform dingy patina of travel. Rumanian 


gypsies, probably some itinerant party of 
horse thieves and coppersmiths, decided Chakri 
Lal, after a cursory glance at the mother of 
the family, a swarthy but personable matron 
bedecked with rings. Then his eye jumped to the 
unmistakable T-shirts of the children, the 
mosaic of portable typewriter, short-wave radio, 
and Far Eastern loot which he knew to be the 
hallmark of the Yankee nomad, The agent 
groaned. In another few minutes, they would be- 
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¢ Pickle Puss in Seven-League Hoots traverses 
¢ the Read to Reme the hard way, via Istanbul and Anguish 


gin stirring about and clamoring for all manner 
of things unprocurable-——sowbelly and grits, ice 
cream sundaes, aureomycin. As he glumly ap 
praised their suitcases, wondering in his fatalistic 
way how many he would be accused of pilferine 
before they emplaned, he noticed at their feet a 
curious object, some two feet square and swathed 
in green cloth. Approaching it stealthily, he raised 
a corner of the curtain and peeped underneath 
Immediately the air was rent with a fearful pierc 
ing screech, and Chakri Lal, his nose neatly 
dimpled by the beak of a myna bird 
Javanensis 


Gracula 
, catapulted forward into the lap of 
the narrator 

To be struck in the pit of the stomach by a 
flying Hindu is, on the whole, a form of reveille 
inferior to the peal of distant chimes or the ca- 
resses of a Circassian odalisque. Coming on top 
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After all the haggling, the hop to New Delhi, in a superannuated Viking trans- 
port jammed with Parsee merchants, was dire enough to justify our forebodings. 


of four hours’ slumber in a room so 
stifling that beads of mercury stood 
out on the thermometer, it might well 
have proved fatal. Notwithstanding, 
I did not permit my spleen to get the 
better of me (mainly because Chakri 
Lal had splintered it with his im- 
pact), and brushing him good-humor- 
edly to the floor, | proceeded to or- 
ganize my dependents into 
semblance of chaos. 
Circumstances had conspired to 
aid me. The day before, the air line 
ferrying us to Istanbul had been 
enjoined by the authorities from 
operating over India. This meant that 
we would have to cross the peninsula 
in model planes powered by rubber 
bands to Karachi, where we might 
resume the trip aboard a Constellation. 
Words—at least antiseptic ones 


some 


cannot convey what a pyramid of ques- 
tionnaires, certificates, vouchers, re- 
ceipts, affidavits, and credentials the 
switch entailed, what niggling scrutiny 
of passports, haggling over surcharges, 
and Talmudic boggling over minutiae 
like the myna’s precise weight. Through- 
out these formalities, the youngsters 
thought it best to unpack all the sea 
shells they had collected in the Mo- 
luccas and display them to bystanders, 
while the bird, egged on by a crowd of 
excited porters, manfully strove to dash 
out his brains against the bars of his 
cage. It was a scene as full of color and 
movement as Rosa Bonheur’s Horse 
Fair, and as | drank in its myriad shift- 
ing details, | longed to get it down on 
canvas, roll it into a tube, and touch a 
match to it 

The hop to New Delhi, in a super- 
annuated Viking transport jammed 
with Parsee merchants, was dire enouy.. 
to justify our forebodings, though no- 
body could have predicted two minor 
bits of fantasy that embellished it. The 
first was a flight breakfast to end flight 
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breakfasts, consisting of great greasy 
pastry shells the size of Patrick Henry's 
tricorne filled with cold vegetable 
curry, cookies stamped out of an elderly 
cashmere sweater and frosted with its 
buttons, mildewed cashew nuts, and 
barley-sugared candies washed down 
with warm lemon soda. The other was 
a technical gimmick entirely new to me. 
Attached to the usual indicator that 
flashes “No Smoking” and “Fasten 
Seat Belts” was a special panel which 
suddenly rapped out the provocative 
bulletin, “Toilet Engaged.” Whether 
this stop-pressextra was designed tocurb 
excessive traffic in the aisles, or merely 
to signify that someone had retired 
for a fast drag of hashish, the steward 
refused to divulge. He did intimate, 
however, that his silence had been pur- 
chased by a little group of unscrupu- 
lous men in whose interest it was to 
keep such information from the public. 
I knew better than to press the matter, 
for too many Nosy Parkers given to 
asking embarrassing questions had 
already been found floating in the 
Brahmaputra, and it needed no great 
imagination to behind a 
trembling pawn the familiar lineaments 
of Professor Moriarty and Col. Se- 
bastian Moran. 


discern 


Our fatuous supposition that we 
would continue to Karachi on the same 
plane was, of course, deflated at Delhi; 
we were again put through the whole 
Walpurgisnacht of inspection and 
weighing, and transferred to an ancient 
Dakota. The rest of the day was 
epochal, a mixture of the monotonous 
and the gruesome. The aircraft bucked 
consumptively limitless 
eroded wastes of Pakistan, now drop- 


across the 


ping in abrupt cataclysmic descents, 
now belted skyward by air currents 
from the baking gorges below. The 
faces of the passengers, present com- 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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has created the Model 34 
. the greatest achievement of their twenty 
years of fine trailer coach building. 


Refinements are apparent throughout, and the 
famous Vagabond features such as welded steel 
body and chassis frames and floor heating system 
are brought to a higher excellence. 
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Two basic floor plans, one with two bedrooms and the 
other with one, are available, as well as a number of 


variations of each. Write today for fully descriptive, 
illustrated literature. 
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—Windop your Fall vacation 


at the top of the nation... 


Vagabond’s beauti- 
fully styled complete 
bath is done in soft 
colors. 
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" Colorado 


Clear skies and warm days enhance the en- 
chantment of the uncrowded highways. 
Mountains and valleys are cloaked in the 
glamorous gold, red and green of Fall. The 
first powdered snows invite the skier to the 
higher slopes. Fly-fishing is at its best... 
and Colorado's abundant deer and elk make 
this season a hunter’s paradise. Accommo- 
dations are easy to find. 

For “the time of your life” at the “right 
time,” come to Colorado in the Fall. 


* Big Game Hunting 
* Skiing and Hiking 


® Boating and 
Photography 

® Square Dancing 

© Golf and Tennis 

® Scenic Grandeur 

© Healthful Sunshine 

® Crisp, Invigorating Air 

® Indian Ruins 

* Gold Mining Camps 

© Ghost Towns 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

pany included, grew greener by the 
hour; in the seat behind us, a heavily- 
veiled Moslem woman, traveling in 
purdah, besought Allah in unceasing 
strangled sobs to deliver her from 
misery. Even Tong Cha, stowed in his 
cage at the rear of the compartment, 
had fallen mute and, in the classic pose 
associated with Madame Récamier, lay 
staring dully at an overturned water 
cooler. Jodhpur, the only break in the 
flight, was a furnace. We reeled through 
the 114° heat to a darkened rest house 
and sat befuddled at tables that burned 
the fingers, unable to grasp how the 
human mechanism can function in 
such surroundings. Yet it does, and 
gaudily; the last thing one sees as the 
city recedes is the tremendous air- 
conditioned palace of the Maharaja, 
which was fifteen years in building—a 
monument of misdirected energy, ad- 
mittedly, but a still greater tribute to 
the stamina of his subjects. 

The next twenty-four hours were as 
insubstantial and elusive of descrip- 
tion as one of Little Nemo’s Welsh 
rabbit dreams. Out of it I retain little but 
the memory of bone-breaking fatigue, 
unshaven border officials pawing im- 
patiently through passports, and a few 
scattered images: a labyrinthine hotel 
at Karachi where the roar of airplane 
motors made sleep a travesty, the inter- 
minable stony expanse of Iraq and the 
equally stony visages of its police at 
Basra, a tiny lunchroom at Damascus 
of surpassing filth and turbulence 
whose tea and biscuits comprised the 
only nourishment we were served be- 
tween the Persian Gulf and Istanbul. 
It was somewhat ironic that for all the 
breezy literature the airline sprinkled 
on the customer, extolling its service, 
nobody should have bothered to pro- 
vide a cup of bouillon or a potato 
chip to allay his hunger. The children 
became so ravenous I was reduced to 
steeping in hot water an inspirational 
leaflet of the company describing its 
superb flight meals. It made a weak 
saccharine infusion which temporarily 
appeased their pangs, but if | ever wing 
through the Middle East under the 
same auspices, | shall take care to arm 
myself with a haggis, a bag of pem- 
mican, or a couple of bloaters 


TP FOR AIR 


Istanbul, as far as | know, has never 
inflamed the songsmiths of Tin Pan 
Alley; the Swanee holds a preferred 
position in their hearts to the Bos- 
porus and offhand | cannot recall any 
tearful supplications in their ballads 
to carry them back to dear old Byzan- 
tium. Nevertheless, there are few cities 
more soothing to the eye of the spent 
traveler who has just issued from the 
caldron of India. It was a coo spring 
afternoon as we jolted through the out- 
skirts in an ancient airport bus; sheep 
grazed among the ruined fortifications 
in the rolling hills, and on the white- 
washed latticework of small outdoor 
cafés, magnificent purple wistaria: was 
just coming into bloom. The crowds 
surging along the main thoroughfare 
displayed a vitality and purposefulness 
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we had not encountered since San Fran- 
cisco. They boiled by the hundreds on 
the sidewalks outside the cinemas, 
gorged themselves on flamboyant 
mocha and pistachio tarts in the ice- 
cream parlors, milled around barrows 
laden with sesame seed, halvah and 
nougat. The blood magically began 
flowing in our veins again. Released 
from months of tropical inertia, I gave 
my heirs a resounding box on the ear 
to apprise them that I was doing busi- 
ness at the old stand and that I was pre- 
pared to deal summarily with any 
juvenile infractions, actual or fancied. 
My wife likewise emerged from her 
coma. Exercising an unrivaled talent 
for hyperbole, she denounced my ir- 
responsibility in bringing two hapless 
infants into a strange city at night 
without a hotel reservation. 


THE SPELL OF THE EAST 


“I know this place,” she whimpered. 
“It’s full of Macedonian morphine 
peddlers and raddled soubrettes steal- 
ing submarine plans from Orson Welles; 
I saw it all in A Coffin for Dimitrios. You 
wait, this Don Quixote won't be happy 
till he’s got us sleeping in a repossessed 
mosque.” Her misgivings, it goes with- 
out saying, were totally unfounded. 
After only three hours of entreaty and 
bribery, underscored by the myna’s 
deafening cries, we bivouacked in a 
crumbling old firetrap reminiscent of a 
47th Street theatrical hotel, rich with 
red plush and dusty palms. The lobby 
made up in atmosphere whatever com- 
fort the rooms lacked ; there was always 
a quorum of furtive-eyed raisin mer- 
chants from Smyrna whispering hypo- 
thetical deals or buxom ladies of the 
evening, redolent of attar of roses, roll- 
ing their liquid eyes in invitation. Every- 
one was immoderately cordial and 
ready to help—too much so, in fact, 
for I twice surprised my son in badi- 
nage with the Turkish lassies, twirling his 
adolescent mustaches like a heavy 
dragoon. If I had not sent him packing 
and myself taken the coryphees into 
the bar to lecture them severely on 
their shamelessness, his gallantries 
might have had a disastrous outcome. 

Once we had complied with the tedi- 
ous etiquette of shuffling around the 
Suleiman and Blue Mosques in carpet 
slippers and left enough baksheesh in 
Santa Sophia to gild the transept, sight- 
seeing became noisome and we wan- 
dered wherever fancy dictated. There 
is probably no place in the world more 
ideally suited to the purpose than the 
Grand Bazaar, the great underground 
warren in which the Emperor Constan- 
tine is reputed to have stabled his forty 
thousand chargers. The detritus of 
every civilization since the tenth cen- 
tury clogs its miles of stalls; you can 
buy Saracen armor, early Victor talk- 
ing machines with brass horns, jeweled 
Russian icons, Rough Rider puttees, 
onyx boxes, primitive Negro statuary, 
electric vibrators, worthless oil stock, 
ceintures de chasteté, and furniture, 
rugs, lamps, tapestries, paintings, and 
porcelains that would make the loose- 
wristed sodality of Third Avenue perish 
with desire. For those seeking interior 





decoration in a stricter sense, there were 
culinary treasures at the restaurant 
named Pandelis nearby. Our single 
dip into Istanbul's night life was no- 
where as rewarding. Hip by thigh with 
eighty other gulls, we Sat in a fetid, 
smoky boite recommended as the ulti- 
mate in sophisticated entertainment. 
The star turn was a chemically blond 
French chanteuse, all verve and im- 
passioned gestures, in whose songs the 
words chagrin, désir, and crépuscule 
recurred with dingdong regularity. It 
is my contention that if these three 
terms were stricken from the French 
language, the effect would be as tonic 
as the fall of the Bastille. The whole 
genus of visceral contralto would be 
driven back to the kitchen to make soup, 
which is its true talent, and its victims 
freed to play klabiatsch or to listen to 
Abe Burrows, the only cultivated pas- 
times left to 20th Century man. 


Of the trip from Jodhpur to Istanbul 
| retain little but a few scattered images. 


Though no city as multifaceted as 
Istanbul can yield much but fragmen- 
tary impressions in the space of a week, 
the portion we saw was altogether be- 
guiling. Reviewing it aboard the Panair 
do Brasi! plane bearing us onward to 
Rome, each of us cherished his own 
pleasurable recollection. My son dwelt 
wistfully on the oxidized-silver Arabian 
dueling pistols in the Grand Bazaar 
and the similarly oxidized maidens in 
the hotel lobby; my daughter yearned 
for the multitude of majestic Angora 
cats we had cruelly denied her; my 
wife grew lyrical over an emerald neck- 
lace which some plausible Greek swore 
he had glommed from the Grand 
Duchess Olga’s throat with his own 
hands. | myself recalled an_ idyllic 
cruise to Prinkipo in the Sea of 
Marmora, the white gingerbread villas 
overlooking its secluded coves, the 
fragrant pine-shaded roads we had 
traversed in a creaking old surrey, the 
Crimean War barracks and the mina- 
rets across the sparkling bay, the com- 
pulsion to hide away in this corner so 
immeasurably remote from the singing 
commercial and the Gallup poll. The 
difficulty was that unlike Trotsky, its 
most distinguished exile, I was no 
political refugee or polemicist, and 
short of drinking myself to death, | 


couldn't possibly imagine how to while 
away the days there—outside Burrows 
and klabiatsch, of course, which might 
conceivably pall. 

Only some scientific wizard like 
Alessandro Volta, equipped with sensi- 
tive instruments and a knowledge of 
the explosive Italian temperament, 
could have calculated the electric effect 
of our arrival upon the Roman customs 
control. Confronted with sixty-seven 
cartons of American cigarettes, an Indo- 
Chinese passerine bird, five Buddha 
heads, and a score of other outlandish 
novelties, their hysteria attained a truly 
operatic pitch. Within five minutes, 
all that we owned, down to my daugh- 
ter’s dental braces, was confiscated, 
frisked, returned, and confiscated again. 
I was finally offered the choice of pay- 
ing $325 or having the cigarettes im- 
pounded until our departure. I agreed 
to the latter on condition that they 
impound the myna as well, but after 
examining him minutely, they decided 
he would not be as edible as the larks 
and linnets they were accustomed to, 
and refused. It was a shrewd maneuver 
on my part, since if I had tried to hustle 
him through as a lawful member of my 
entourage, he most certainly would 
have wound up that evening caccia- 
tora style, in a bed of pimentos. 


AS THE ROMANS BO 


In three years of vagabondage, I have 
rarely met with fawning and groveling 
to surpass our reception at the Palazzo 
Diplomatico, the grandiose pile on the 
Via Veneto that gave us shelter. That we 
had fallen among brigands of the deep- 
est dye was manifest at once: every 
matchbook, toothpick, and sliver of 
toast borne to us on silver salvers was 
entered four times in the bill and as 
copiously peppered with surtaxes as a 
broadtail coat. Inasmuch as the spring 
tourist rush had forced us into a deluxe 
hotel, we were resigned t» being robbed 
blind, but the wolfishness, the orgiastic 
delirium with which we were taken to 
the cleaners, gave piracy a new dimen- 
sion. Beneath his braided exterior, 
reminiscent of Emil Jannings in The 
Last Laugh, the head porter of the 
Diplomatico concealed an effrontery 
greater than Texas Guinan’s; when I 
branded sixty-seven dollars an exorbi- 
tant fee for a five-word cable to the 
States, he loftily explained that it had 
been routed by way of Baffin Bay and 
that only a piker or a Communist 
would cavil at the cost of a team of 
huskies. As I backed away stammer- 
ing apologies, he swept open his ledger 
and clipped me twelve hundred lire for 
geographic information and zoology 
charges. 

While Rome's chief concern was still 
religious pilgrims and trippers, and the 
same old hurly-burly of college boys 
and spinsters packed the Piazza di 
Spagna trading their dollars to black 
marketeers, a new voice was loud in the 
land, that of the movie entrepreneur 
The nascent picture industry had drawn 
to the Eternal City a stampede of 
Hollywood agents, talent scouts, gos- 
sip columnists, and related succubi; in 
the fashionable bars below the Borghese 
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“Will it be the pheasant 


or the wild duck ?” 


Your Hotpoint Food Freezer Holds 
the Answer — Year Around 


APPY question to answer—when 
H your Hotpoint Freezer can give 
you a choice! Turn to it, too, in every sea- 
son, for your pick of the choicest fruits 
and vegetables. On even the shortest 
notice, you can serve a dinner to delight 
a gourmet. 


Game, fish, greens—and cakes and pas- 
tries—are rapidly frozen at zero. Then 
Hotpoint four-side refrigeration, with 
the economical Thriftmaster Unit, de- 
pendably keeps that temperature. 


Game must be stored 
in accordance with 
State and Federal laws 


You'll have plenty of room for every- 
thing you want to freeze. The | 1-cu.-ft. 
Hotpoint Freezer easily holds 389 lbs. of 
food, in the space ordinary 8-ft. freezers 
take, including a special compartment 
for packaging materials. 

Three storage baskets and an automatic 
light make selections quick and easy. 
The th alumi interior is rust- 
proof, sanitary, easy to clean. 

Compore Hotpoint Freezers—and you'll 
invest in lasting Hoepoint quality. 





HOTPOINT Food Freezers 
are available at your dealer's 
now in 11, 8, and 4 cu. fe 
models, See ail their saving 
features. Hotpoint Inc, (A 
General Electric Affiliate), 
5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago. 
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Unfortunately, Horace (65-8 B.C.) , Rome’s match- 
less bard, never got to The Greenbrier. But if he 
had, you can bet he would have gone lyrical. Know- 
ing the good things of life? he would have extolled 
the rolling magnificence of Greenbrier’s 7000 wood- 
land acres, the exhilarating climate, the matchless 
cuisine. And no doubt the over-all atmosphere of 
gaiety would have been the subject for nothing less 
than an epic. Surely, Greenbrier’s fabulous baths at 
the world-famed Spa would have reminded him of 


Jam, iem! 
Jn (a Carpe Diem! 


(Enjoy Yourself, It's Later Than You Think) 


the good old golden days of the Eternal City. 


So we say, if it’s a vacation you want, a vacation 
where the days and nights are replete with health- 
ful pleasure and jolly companionship, The Green- 
brier is your address, Average rates are but $19.00 
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Chicago, 


7 West Washington Street 


iy per person, meals included. 


. 
VICK America’s Smartest and Gayest Resort 


SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 

Lawless, Vice-President. Eugene Voit, Manager 
New York, 11 West 49th St.—JU 6-2225 
ushington, Continental Bldg.—RE 2642 
RA 6-0625. 
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Gardens, pudgy men in hand-painted 
ties overwhelmed each other with 
superlatives, and the idler who paused 
to lace his shoe was likely to find him- 
self immortalized in the next docu- 
mentary film. The fever had also gripped 
the citizenry, thousands of whom had 
been promised jobs in an impending 
five-million-dollar production of Quo 
Vadis and thereupon had quit work to 
loaf about, learnedly discussing the 
love life of Anna Magnani. Sadly 
enough, the project blew up because of 
an unforeseen felon on Gregory Peck’s 
thumb, plunging the populace into 
gloom. So many I1.0.U.’s were de- 
stroyed that in the resultant snow- 
storm, rubberneck parties had to 
be conveyed to St. Peter’s and the 
Roman Forum in pungs. 

On an intensive diet of various lethal 
pastas like fettucini, ravioli, spaghetti, 
and green noodles, it was not very long 
before the poundage the family had 
shed in the Orient returned with in- 
terest. Sporting the stylish pneumatic 
tire of fat around our middles known 
as the canelloni roll, we flexed our 
stringy muscles and bravely faced up 
to the task of cleansing our satchels of 
the stale greenbacks which clogged 
them. It was a Herculean undertaking, 
but the Roman shopkeepers worked 
like navvies to assist us, asking no re- 
ward for themselves but a paltry 600 per 
cent. With their sympathetic guidance, 
we collected the wagonloads of Floren- 
tine leather book ends and polychrome 
candlesticks, the wrought-iron sconces 
and pious bric-a-brac, that are indis- 
pensable adjuncts to gracious living. 
On the final afternoon of our five-day 
stopover, it looked for a tense moment 
as though we might still be solvent 
when we left; but I resourcefully 
met the challenge by acquiring an en- 
tire set of matched rawhide luggage I 
had no earthly use for and then flung 


our remaining currency from the 
roof of the Barberini palace—a ges- 
ture which did much to ratify the 
Italian conviction that the American 
tourist was a liberal, open-handed 
fellow and paved the way toward 
genuine understanding between the 
two nations. 

In the rows of chairs lining the 
Promenade des Anglais at Nice, the re- 
spectable widowed ladies in maline 
hats and the aging British remittance 
men who exist nowhere else sunned 
themselves in their immemorial fashion 
exactly where I had left them a couple 
of years before. I craned my neck out 
the taxi window and ticked off the 
buildings as they flashed by: the 
Negresco, its candy-box facade glisten- 
ing under fresh white paint, the West 
End, the Casino spruced up for the 
summer visitors, the Ruhl as forbidding 
as a fortress. I was about to dash away 
a tear at the memories they aroused 
when I abruptly realized they held none; 
they were just a lot of noisy real estate 
in which I had been effectively skinned 
in the past. How much more satisfac- 
tory to be bound for a tranquil hamlet 
like Beaulieu-sur-Mer, amid whose 
peaceful, flowering byways we could 
be quietly mulcted by experts. Gears 
grinding, the taxi began the slow toil- 
some ascent of the hill toward Ville- 
franche; I looked back at the rest of my 
family, unable to ride with me because 
of our massive baggage, gamely trot- 
ting in my wake with their tongues 
lolling out. 

“Suck in your paunches there!” | 
called encouragingly. “Only a few 
They nodded dumbly 
and quickened their pace. I lay back, lit 
a cigarette, and with the cool wind of 
the Mediterranean stirring my hair, 
surrendered myself to dreams. 


miles more!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 








Only some scientific wizard equipped with sensitive instruments could have cal 
culated the electric effect of our arrival upon the Roman customs control. 
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Wherever ... whenever people of fine taste congregate . . . there is likely to be a new Lincoln Cosmopolitan. 


For ownership of this magnifice) tly distinctive automobile 1s another means by which people of fine taste 


distinguish themselves today. Unquestionably, ut is the First Car of the Land. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 
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To stalk a vulture all you have to do is to look worn-out and ill, and the vulture does the stalking. | found it came very 
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desert adventure, it had a new twist 


1 WAS lunching one day with a small party at a one could not otherwise get. | remember we were who had no particular charm of his own, but 
hotel in London, and Jorkens happened to having a rather elaborate dish, seasoned with may be thought to provide that stimulus to 
be one of the party. Jorkens is a man who thick dark gravy, which I saw by a glance at the Jorkens that a gadfly will sometimes provide for 


is noted for merging what is high adventure menu was poulet distingué a la Richelieu, when cattle. However it was, he was there and asked 


with the low ridiculous to a point where he is a Jorkens suddenly surprised us by exclaiming, “At that question, and followed it up with another, 


cherished guest wherever men relax over a bird last | know! And it is a great weight lifted off my asking Jorkens, “And what particular weight 
and a bottle, and we felt that he was in a rare mind.” : To the first question Jorkens answered, “I 
mood that evening. The hotel where we lunched “What do you know?” asked Terbut, who was know now that | never have eaten what I was 
charters a special plane, which goes to Africa one of the guests. And | rather think that our afraid I had.’ And to the other question he an- 
sry other day and back the next, so as to pro- host must have expected a story from Jorkens, as swered, “And that was the weight off my mind.” 
vide its guests with many kinds of fresh fruit that otherwise he would hardly have invited Terbut, “Do you digest with your mind?” asked Terbut 
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easy. | just lay down near the dead man and waited, while the two flying men explained to the rest what | was doing. 


“Pil tell you how it was,” said Jorkens. And 
we all liste 


I was in a plane one day, he began, going to 
one of those parts of Africa to which I suppose 
the hotel plane goes for fruit, but we were going 
a bit farther than that, to see an oasis. And on the 
way to the oasis I suddenly felt it growing warmer 
and saw the shadow of our plane on the desert 
grow larger, and we began to wobble a bit, as 


planes do when they come down into the heat of 


the earth, and we landed on the desert. It seemed 
an extraordinary place for a landing. We had just 
come over some mountains of chocolate-colored 
rock, with little gold streams in their valleys, and 
all in front of us was nothing but gold sand. | 
asked the pilot why he had alighted, and he said a 
technical hitch. | asked if technical hitches were 
things that were easily set right. And he changed 
the subject. And that was the beginning of it. 

What made things worse was that we had 
landed with a slight bump, and that had upset 


the wireless. It could be repaired, the pilot said, 
but not in time to be any good to us. Whether 
this was true or not I did not know. It seemed to 
me to be probably only a cloak to hide the in- 
ability of the pilot to get his wireless going. 
There were ten of us in the plane all together, and 
we all had a talk with the pilot, and the upshot of 
it was that the oasis was out of the question, and 
the nearest village at which we could get any food 
was a hundred miles to the north, on the far side 
of those mountains. As for the technical hitch, 
it would take a week to put that right, whereas 
the walk to the north could be done in four or five 
days, if it had not been for the mountains, but 
they made it harder to calculate. The trouble was 
food. You expect a story about a desert to be a 
story of thirst, particularly when it’s Sahara, as 
this one was; but the air line had taken such pre- 
cautions against that, that we had plenty of water, 
and tins and bottles enough to carry it in. But the 
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food they didn't seem to have thought of to any- 
thing like the same extent. In fact we had only 
enough for two days. And the first day we wasted, 
hoping that the pilot might put right his technical 
hitch. And by the time he gave that up we had 
only one day's rations left, and a hundred miles 
to walk. Of course we should have taken more 
trouble about the rations, but | imagine we were 
all thinking only of water. And then when we 
were told we could walk twenty or twenty-five 
miles a day we got the idea we could do it; and | 
don’t suppose one of us could have done it on 
that sand, and half of us couldn't have done it on 
pavement, with a club every mile or so where one 
could go in and have a drink and rest 


Jorkens glanced at his glass, which just then 
was empty, and our host called the attention of a 


waiter, who soon set that right. 


Well, we slung bottles all about us on straps and 
strings Jorkens went on, and carried some heavy 
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heavy tins of it, and the food went 
in our pockets, and, as soon as the 
sun was low on the second day, we 
trudged northward. It was a man’s 
party. If they had been picked for 
the walk, we could have done it easily; 
but, as it was, and walking in that deep 
sand, and regulating our pace to that of 
the slowest, a city man who probably 
seldom did five miles a day, and only 
that after a good meal, in order to walk 
it off, why, we only did twelve miles in 
the first day. And then we came to the 
mountains. They were lovely enough to 
look at, as the sun set on our left and 
lit the faces of the mountains, until 
what looked like chocolate was now 
the colour of roses and all their valleys 
were blue. They were good enough to 
look at in the sunset, and their sand 
was soft to sleep on under great silver 
stars; but they were not so good to 
walk in when we started northward 
again in the chilliest time of the dawn 
after a light breakfast. The rocky part 
of the mountains seemed unclimbable, 
certainly for our city man, and he was 
not the only one of us unaccustomed 
to hard going; and the valley through 
which we decided to make our winding 
way was one long river in which we 
had to wade. Not water, of course, but 
a heavy flood of sand. It was difficult 
going for all of us. We had lunch at ten 
o'clock, high up in that sandy valley. 
After that we rested in the shade of 
some rocks, which we needed, for it was 
well into May, and we did not go on 
until evening. 

It took us all day to get to the top 
of that valley, and though it was cooler 
when we went on in the evening, the 
sand slope was steeper then, and we 
only barely got to the top by nightfall. 
There we had a good dinner, too good 
perhaps, because it left scarcely any- 
thing for the next day. We warmed up 
the tinned meat and made some tea 
over a fire. There wasn’t a stick to burn 
there, but the city man said he had 
some rather important papers and we 
told him they were just what we 
wanted; and we all contributed some- 
thing inflammable, and for a short 
while we had a fire. And when it went 
out we had the great blinking stars, 
but of course we couldn't cook anything 
more by them, partly because we had 
almost nothing left to cook. Well, we 
slept all right. But when a small wind 
called us, running before the dawn, an 
idea seemed to have got about that 
we could not do it. | don’t know what 
started the idea, probably the small 
wind, but it seemed to be pretty prev- 
alent. | was against the idea, and so 
were the pilot and the copilot, a man 
called Brown; but the rest clung to it. | 
pointed to the slope of sand on the 
other side of the mountain, a dry river 
that was going the same way as we; 
and it looked as though we could slide 
down all the way as easily as tobog- 
ganing, and it cheered our party a bit 
But when we got on to it the sand didn't 
help us; our feet sank into it and there 
was no sliding 

Down and down our winding valley 
we went, through those chocolate-and- 


gold mountains, with not so much 


growing in the whole range as would 
have made a box of matches. Our party 
was mostly complaining of the cold, 
but I rather dreaded the sun that | 
knew would soon come and warm us; 
because I knew something of the mid- 
African sun, and thought it would 
knock most of them out sooner than 
cold. Well, up it came over a peak to 
our right, and we very soon had enough 
of it. But we had to go on, or there was 
no chance of getting anywhere before 
we starved. So we straggied down that 
valley till one of them said that he 
couldn't go any farther; so we stopped 
and had lunch, which was only a bis- 
cuit each and plenty of water. And 
after a while we got the sick man 
going again; but he was very sick. 

In the afternoon we came to the end 
of the valley, and I showed the sick man 
the mountains and pointed out to him 
that they were all behind us. But it 
would have taken more than that to get 
him to go any farther, so we stayed 
there for the night. 

The peaks of the mountains at sunset 
were probably as glorious as ever, but 
we didn’t seem to notice them. The 
pilot and his brother officer, Brown, 
each carried a revolver, and the pilot 
asked me as an old shikari if I thought 
I could shoot a gazelle—not that we 
had seen any. | said that there was 
nothing in theory against shooting a 
gazelle with a revolver, if we should 
come on one, but that in practice it 
would never happen. 

The pilot took my word for it. “Then 
what are we to do?” he said. 

“It seems as if we've got to die in the 
desert,” I said. “A lot of people do.” 

“It looks rather like it,” he said. 

“Couldn't we carry the sick man?” 
the other officer asked. 

But it was only a suggestion, and we 
knew, all three of us, that it would not 
work, for we should all have to go all 
out to have any chance, and we couldn't 
do that if two of us had to carry a man. 
It was one of those problems that have 
no answer. But the answer came that 
night. For the sick man died 

“Now,” I said to the pilot in the 
morning, “we might make a dash for it.” 

“We are hardly in form for a dash,” 
he said. “One big meal of meat, such 
as a soldier eats, and we might do it, 
but we only have half a pound of meat 
and a few biscuits. It can’t be done.” 

“It won't be done, of course,” said 
Brown, “because no decent man would 
do it. But you're wrong in saying it 
can't be done.” 

I got his meaning, and said, “I quite 
agree with you. Of course it can't be 
done.” 

“No, of course not,” said the pilot, 
who had got the point too 

“LT entirely agree with you,” I said. 

“It can't be done,” said the pilot, 
“because nobody would willingly do 
such a thing. No decent man, that is.” 

It was his use of the word wi//ing/y 
that gave me a gleam of hope. “No, not 
willingly,” I said, to encourage him 

“You see, a soldier wouldn't willingly 
like to shoot a man in cold blood,” he 
went on, “if he were one of a firing 
party. But no soldier ever does.” 
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“Why not?” I asked. 

“Because one cartridge is always 
blank,” he said. “‘And none of the firing 
squad knows that it isn’t his.” 

“*I don’t see how that applies to ——” 
I said, stopping short of a word that I 
didn’t quite like to use. 

“Well, it would be like this,” he ex- 
plained. “If we were to eat anything, 
whatever it was, and one dish was 
something different, nobody would 
know which he had eaten, and any 
scruples he might have would ——” 
and he said no more. 

I turned to hear what Brown would 
say. And what he did say was, “It 
wouldn't quite work.” 

“Why not?” I asked him. 

“Because we all know the taste of 
bully beef,” he said. “And that’s the 
only bit of meat we have left.” 

He was right, and death seemed star- 
ing us in the face. I tried to think, and 
no thought came. Thought, after all, is 
seeing pictures behind one’s eyes, and 
there were no pictures there. But there 
was a picture right in front of them— 
a vulture spiraling in the sky, coming 
lower and lower over the dead man. The 
other two saw me looking at the vul- 
ture. “It needn’t be bully beef,” I said. 

They both offered me their revolvers 
at once. But one was enough. And they 
walked away from me then, as though 
they found the discussion a bit dis- 
tasteful. I expect, if they tell the story, 
which they probably never do, they 
put all the blame on me. Well, I took 
the revolver and walked down to the 
dead man. There are different ways of 
stalking different animals, and nearly 
all of them difficult, but to stalk a 
vulture all you have to do is to look 
worn-out and ill, and the vulture does 
the stalking. I found it came very easy. 
I just lay down near the dead man and 
waited, while the two flying men ex- 
plained to the rest what I was doing. At 
one moment I thought the vulture was 
going to light on me instead of the dead 
man. I shouldn't have liked that. But 
just in the last few feet he slanted away 
and alighted four yards from me, an 
easy shot as he looked at the dead man’s 
eyes. Well, you may not want the de- 
tails, at any rate not at lunch. I got the 
vulture, and there at the feet of the 
mountains we found just enough scrub 
to light a good fire. Only the man who 
cooked for us ever knew which dish 
was the vulture and which the rest, and 
we gave him a meal of the scraps o 
bully beef and all the biscuits we had 
and we dined well and we never knew, 
and we just got through to the village 
I never knew, and it’s worried me all 
these years, but | never forgot that 
taste, and this is the bird 


“But you don’t mean,” said one of 
us, “that a hotel like this would ever 
give us a vulture.” 

“Well,” said Jorkens, “food isn’t as 
easy to get as it was. And they cant 
let their customers down. They must 
give them something. I see it’s Poulet 
distingué @ la Richelieu on the menu.” 

One of us most certainly would have 
challenged him—had he been anyone 
but Jorkens THE END 
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Authentic glitter: Maury Paul, the last great society editor, Libby Holman, Prince Paul Chavchavadze, Gloria Braggiotti, Mr. Beebe. 


I SAW THE ELEPHANT 


By I, het Boole . 


IN San Francisco, where they do everything 
in the grand manner, they have a happy phrase 
that is the equivalent of the French faire la bombe. 
When one goes out to do the town and experience 
its wonderments, he is said to be “seeing the 
elephant.” In closing the books on the twenty 
years of my own private Manhattan Project, | 
feel that the phrase is completely appropriate. 
I have seen the elephant! 

I came to the New York Herald Tribune from 
Harvard in the fall of 1929, and last spring I re- 
signed, to go to Nevada to live and fill a number 
of book assignments. In that period of time I was, 
variously, a city staff reporter, ships’ news re- 
porter, editor of and contributor to the now van- 
ished Op Ed page of Sunday essays, contributor 
to the editorial page, assistant in drama and con- 
ductor of a syndicated column called This 


New York. With few and infrequent exceptions | 
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Twenty years in New York through 


the rin-rosé colored glasses of a bon vrirant 


who is leaving town for good 


No New York Easter parade was complete without 
Mr. Beebe. Friends: Bert Lahr and Ethel Merman 
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had nothing to do with politics, crime or foreign 
news. My concerns were all with the ornamental 
and amusing aspects of life, and my copy was 
principally concerned with glamour, good living 
and the more prosperous aspects of what passes 
for civilization. I was referred to, by other news- 
papermen, as the Tribune’s saloon editor and I 
considered my function that of a connoisseur of 
the preposterous. 

In the terms of the newspaper cliché, I did 
meet a lot of interesting people. I did have a 
fabulous time. I did drink more champagne and 
get to more dinner parties and general jollifica- 
tions than I would have in almost any other pro- 
fession.@On the strength of my Tribune by-line | 
wrote or photographed ten books on improbable 
subjects, four of which turned up with gratifying 
frequency in the best-seller lists. | became a 
Chevalier of one of the oldest orders of knight- 





hood in Christendom, the Confrerie des 
Chevaliers du Tastevin. 1 found myself, 
somewhat puzzlingly, listed for several 
years among the ten best-dressed men. 
I endorsed whiskies, shaving soaps and 
other merchandise to my great profit, 
and I got to be on speaking terms with 
the maitre d’hétel of every restaurant of 
consequence in the United States. I met 
some truly great and distinguished men 
and a large number of comedians and 
otherwise relaxing persons. 

I have never used the first person 
, Singular in a magazine article before, 
but I feel that here it is unavoidable. I 
have seen a round cycle of events in a 
round period of two decades, and now I 
am breaking up this continuity as a pro- 
fessional New Yorker. The green val- 
leys and chocolate-ice-cream hills of 
Nevada are calling, and | have sent my 
boiled shirts and Inverness to storage. 


FABULOUS SALOON 


On Monday, the twelfth of August, 
1929, when I reported for work to 
Stanley Walker on the city desk of the 
New York Herald Tribune, it was abun- 
dantly apparent that God was in His 
Heaven and all was right with the world. 
The week previous had seen 20,000,000 
shares change hands on the New York 
Stock Exchange, with Atchison selling 
at 272 and Auburn Motors at 425. 
During the day, United States Steel 
gained eleven points, to reach an all- 
time high of 220%. Lady Lowther was 
the guest of the Drexel Biddles at New- 
port, and Mrs. Julia Berwind had enter- 
tained stylishly for the Franklyn Hut- 
tons. The Sandy Hook steamers were 
advertising a round-trip twilight sail, 
the full length of New York's incom- 
parable harbor, for $2.50, with a six- 
course dinner thrown in. Theatergoers 
could have their choice of the Ziegfeld 
Follies, Eddie Cantor in Whoopee at 
the New Amsterdam, or a show called 
Bird in Hand. Payne Whitney had just 
ordered a new private Pullman car ata 
reported price of $175,000. 

I was further convinced that I had 
landed in clover when the reporter 
whose desk adjoined mine, Beverly 
Smith, now head of The Saturday 
Evening Post's Washington bureau, 
introduced himself and asked if he 
might have the honor of buying me a 
drink at Bleeck’s, a handy saloon where 
I was introduced to the owner and 
publisher of the Tribune, the late great 
Ogden Reid. Most reporters, I reflected, 
didn’t have drinks with the publisher 
the first day on duty. Things were 
certainly looking up 

Other newspapers with which I was 
familiar had been written, edited and 
published from conventional editorial 
and publication offices, but I soon 
found this was not the case with the 
New York Herald Tribune. With the 
exception of such minor details as its 
composition and printing, the paper 
was conducted from the adjacent 
premises of Jack Bleeck’s Artists and 
Writers’ Restaurant, which was then, of 
course, a speak-easy 

Bleeck’s is a superior newspaper 
saloon with some of the best food and 
most generous drinks in New York, and 


it has long since become a legend. The 
very best reporters of the genera- 
tion made Bleeck’s their home. Such 
characters as Alva Johnston, Joel 
Sayre, the World's stylish George 
Buchanan Fife, who always wore a 
square derby and wing collar; Skipper 
Williams, the great Times ships’-news 
reporter; Harold Ross and Wolcott 
Gibbs of The New Yorker, Red Dolan 
of the Daily News, and of course the 
Tribune’s own Bill McGeehan, Percy 
Hammond, John Lardner, Howard 
Barnes and Joe Alsop were in practi- 
cally constant attendance. So were the 
Tribune's executives, Geoffrey Parsons, 
chief editorial writer; William Morris 
Houghton, his assistant; Waltet Millis; 
Harry Staton, of the syndicate; Howard 
Davis, the business manager; and Mr. 
Reid himself. At one time Stanley 
Walker had an extension of the city- 
desk telephone installed at one end of 
the bar. 

Now and then, the news of the day 
was not only edited in Bleeck’s but had 
iis factual origins there. One Saturday 
afternoon in midwinter, the gleaming 
silk hat of Hugh Brown, house manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera down the 
Street, put in an agitated appearance. 
The matinee performance had been an 
opera whose last scene was a Spanish 
street fair in which a number of gaily 
colored, gas-filled balloons had been 
released by the merrymakers and a 
freak draft had carried them out over 
the footlights and up into the further- 
most reaches of the Met's rococo ceil- 
ing. There was no harm in this, but the 
evening performance was to be Faust 
or some similarly massive affair with no 
time out for levity, and the manage- 
ment foresaw that, as the gas leaked out 
of the balloons, they would descend into 
the orchestra stalls and boxes and, if 
the management knew anything about 
Saturday-night audiences, it wouldn't 
be long before tailcoated old sirs would 
be bouncing the things back and forth. 


AERIAL GUNNERY 


Even at that moment a corps of 
Brown's assistants were leaning peril- 
ously out of upper-tier boxes throwing 
darts purchased from a neighboring 
five-and-ten at the balloons. But their 
batting average was deplorable and by 
curtain time there would still be hun- 
dreds overhead 

It was no time for vacillation. Harry 
McCormack, the chief barkeep, pulled 
a double-bayeled shotgun from under 
the bar and shoved two boxes of dust- 
shot loads into my hand and everyone 
raced back to the Met. There I took a 
stand in the Ogden Mills Estate Box 
and opened fire. The balloons came 
down all right, sometimes two or three 
at a time. So did small plaster cherubs 
and other bits of ornamentation 
There was more dust and noise and 
smoke for half an hour than ever accom- 
panied a performance of The Roundup 
The day was saved, but members of the 
evening audience commented wonder- 
ingly on the smell of nitro loads which 
perfumed the premises. 

The city staff of the Tribune, in the 
early 30's, had only a vestigial trace of 
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the urgency associated with newsrooms 
in the minds of filmgoers. In that dis- 
tant day, the walking stick and the 
green covers of The American Mercury 
protruding from the overcoat pocket 
were the hallmark of the New York re- 
porter, and Stanley Walker's personal 
philosophy was embraced by two re- 
marks, the latter quoted from Chauncey 
Depew: “When I feel like exercising I 
lie down until the feeling goes away,” 
and “Walking downstairs for break- 
fast is enough exercise for any gentle- 
man.” 

I was given occasional assignments 
covering the activities of Mayor James 
J. Walker, whose charm, courtesy and 
loyalty to his friends have become one 
of the legends of American politics. 
On one occasion | was with the mayor 
on a junket to Long Island, and it was 
his whim to play a fast game of roulette 
at an interdicted but, to this day, flour- 
ishing parlor. | knew the proprietor of 
the game, who maintained an even 
more elaborate and extensive layout at 
Miami Beach, and the management 
was enchanted to see the mayor clatter- 
ing happily around in colors, columns, 
quarters and en plein. Word of the 
mayor’s presence, however, was car- 
ried by some political enemy to the 
state police, and a sneak raid was or- 
ganized. When the smashing of glass 
and shouts of ““Everyone stand where 
you are!” apprised us of the arrival of 
cossacks, the mayor, a couple of other 
reporters and myself hastily draped 
napkins over our dinner-jacket sleeves, 
seized piles of handy dishes and walked 
out into the night in the guise of waiters. 
The cops never did recognize the 
mayor of the world’s largest city with 
his hair slapped down in a cowlick over 
his forehead. A few minutes later our 
entourage encountered the police mut- 
tering darkly in the lobby of a nearby 
hotel. ““Gambling around here?” said 
the mayor. “That's terrible. It should 
be suppressed at gnce.” 


PARTY OF THE VEAR 


It was at about this time that Peter 
Arno indulged in his only skirmish 
with the dramatic muse. He wrote 
something called There Goes the Bride 
and it was staged with a great deal of 
social fanfare at the Majestic. There 
were more opera-length gloves on hand 
that evening than the Metropolitan's 
Horseshoe usually rates, and the thun- 
der of opera hats must have been 
audible at the Battery. After the show, 
Jock Whitney, a classmate of Arno 
and myself at Yale (1 had matriculated 
at Yale but graduated from Harvard to 
everyone's confusion), was giving alittle 
supper for the cast and four hundred 
other guests for which he had taken 
over the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf. 
It was to be the party of the year 

In its way, it was too. The play 
turned out to be such a stinker that the 
more mannerly of the guests were 
far too embarrassed to show up at the 
party. Not so the reporters and Broad- 
way paragraphers. Twenty or thirty of 
these harpies showed up and brazenly 
told their hosts the play was a sure- 


fire smash and where, please, was the 
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champagne? I was among them. So was 
Howard Barnes and so, to my best 
recollection, were Percy Hammond and 
Dick Watts. The Tribune was ade- 
quately represented. Between midnight 
and five in the morning, and to the mu- 
sic of a Meyer Davis society orchestra 
we devoured all the caviar and quail, 
and drank all the champagne that had 
been planned for nearly five hundred 
guests. Everyone took home a hundred 
Corona Corona cigars, and the play 
closed that night. 


GENEROUS CELEBRITY 


My first association with the really 
great of the age was with Noel Coward, 
then the king of the English-speaking 
world. I was doing ships’ news, a 
dreary assignment calling for chilly 
pilgrimages down the harbor on the 
6:30 cutter on winter mornings to get 
fussy interviews with celebrities like 
Otto Kahn and William H. Woodin, 
when Coward arrived aboard The 
Empress of Britain to commence re- 
hearsals with the Lunts for Private 
Lives. | had breakfast with Coward in 
his suite and wrote a chatty 2000 words 
in which he told about his early poverty 
and struggles in Greenwich Village and 
how he and the Lunts had agreed some- 
day to do a world-beater, and Private 
Lives was going to be it. The Associated 
Press picked up the story and next 
morning it was all over the country. 

That evening I attended the opening 
of some now-forgotten play. Coward 
was seated at the other side of the or- 
chestra and, at the intermission, stood 
up to survey the house in the continen- 
tal manner. Every eye was on him in 
envy and admiration when he spotted 
me. He made handshaking motions of 
appreciation and then, excusing him- 
self from his party, came all the way 
across the house to tell me what a beau- 
tiful story | had written. A less gener- 
ous or imaginative actor might have 
written a polite note of thanks for the 
interview, but Coward, knowing that 
at that moment his friendship was 
prized in New York and London above 
rubies, chose a public and spectacular 
way of flattering an unknown reporter. 
I have always thought of him as the 
most gracious celebrity of my time. 

My literary agent for several years 
before he left New York for Hollywood 
and a torrid marriage with Ida Lu- 
pino was Collier Young of the firm 
of Brandt & Brandt. A child of 
whimsey, he liked to do things in 
costume, so I was not surprised one 
day when the phone on my desk rang 
and he said: “I'm getting married in an 
hour. Hurry over to Sniffen Court, and 
please wear a Confederate uniform.” 
This was his marriage to his first wife, 
Valerie Edmonds 

I paused at Bleecks to get my cour- 
age up and then went to Brooks, the 
costumer, from where | emerged in a 
General Lee suit and slouch hat and 
headed for Murray Hill, followed by 
the hoots of urchins. Sure enough 
Collier was also in a general's suit but 
could find no proper cavalry boots and 
so was barefooted. Charles Hanson 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Mr. Beebe with the late Evalyn Walsh McLean (left) and her daughter. Mrs. 
McLean is comfortably wearing both the Hope Diamond and the Star of the East. 


(Continued from Page 78) 
Towne was in Rebel attire and so, if 
memory serves, was John Marquand, 
author of The Late George Apley, 
whose agent Collier was. Mayor James 
J. Walker was in a conventional morn- 
ing coat, Valerie was in a hoop skirt, 
and nobody was in very great pain. 
Sometime later in the day as the recep- 
tion was becoming fevered, Valerie 
backed up to an open fire in the studio. 
Unaccustomed to the extent and in- 
flammability of hoop skirts, she at once 
caught fire and had to be put out by the 
guests who used seltzer, champagne or 
any handy extinguisher. Just the wire 
frame for the hoop skirt remained. It 
was a wonderful wedding. 

Along in the middle °30’s, when my 
syndicated column was having consider- 
able success in such suburban commu- 
nities as Cleveland, Fort Worth, Kansas 
City and Washington, I found myself 
on terms of most agreeable friendship 
with Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
owner of the Hope Diamond, a spar- 
kling character in her own right and the 
nation’s most de luxe hostess. From 
then until her death I never missed one 
of her Washington parties. 

There was never a dull moment at 
Evalyn’s parties, particularly those at 
Friendship on Avenue 
far out in Washington's suburbs. An 
enormous and aristocratic farmhouse 
that had been the property of Ned Mc- 
Lean when Evalyn married him, it 
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stretched in illimitable vistas of draw- 
ing rooms and dining salons and could 
accommodate house guests literally by 
the hundred. There was a solid gold 
table service for sixty and silver service 
plates, wine buckets and epergnes for 
three times as many. There were the 
private golf course, the Berberini 
tapestries and the great oil portrait of 
President Harding. There were invari- 
ably the British Ambassador, Cissie 
Patterson in a floppy hat that none of 
her scrubwomen at the Washington 
Times-Herald would have had as a gift, 
Sen. J. Ham Lewis in his bright pink 
whiskers, Sir Willmott Lewis, corre- 
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spondent of The London Times, John L. 
Lewis, Thurman Arnold, Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Joseph Hergesheimer. There 
were also, because of the presence of 
the Hope Diamond and approximately 
a million dollars’ worth of other free- 
floating baubles, a dozen or so Pinker- 
ton men. 

The first evening I was a house guest 
at Friendship, the hour bell sounded at 
seven and everyone went upstairs to 
dress for dinner. There was a burglar 
alarm in the form of an elaborate, 
mother-of-pearl push button on the 
bed table in each guest suite. Around 
it were other buttons for footmen, 
valets and ladies’ maids, and in Joe 
Hergesheimer’s room a special one 
marked “Hennessy and Soda.” 

I was in my shorts and dancing 
pumps, shaving, with my face a mass of 
suds, when a thunderous disturbance 
broke out. Gongs exploded; there was 
a muffled sound of doors being 
slammed and a leitmotiv of smaller 
bells tinkling hysterically. Armed with 
a straight razor and a determination to 
strike stoutly for my hostess should the 
occasion offer, | opened the door and 
stepped into the corridor. There was no 
sign of excitement, only a continued 
tumult backstairs. A footman in snuff- 
colored livery, marching serenely past 
with a highball on a tray, set my mind 
at rest. “It is nothing, sir. You need 
not be disturbed,” he said tranquilly. 
“Mr. Hergesheimer invariably sets off 
the alarm while ringing for a drink. He 
does it every evening, sir. The butler 
will soon disconnect the gong.” 

Evalyn McLean was afraid of noth- 
ing, and took an almost sensual pleas- 
ure in the perpetration of minor social 
outrages. In 1938 the second Joe 
! ouis-Max Schmeling fight was sched- 
uled to take place in Harlem and 
rumors were freely circulated that any- 
thing in the nature of a victory for 
Schmeling could lead to race riots 
Evalyn was enchanted and at once com- 
manded a block of ten of the best seats 

We had dinner in Harry Dougherty’s 
apartment in the Waldorf and a police 
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Celebrities at the bar: Mr. Beebe, screen great Gloria Swanson, Fredric 
March, Florence Eldridge (Mrs. March), and producer Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 


escort waited for us in Park Avenue 
There were five in the party and five 
bodyguards supplied by a detective 
agency and, dressed to kill, we went in 
a pair of the most ostentatious Rolls- 
Royces I ever hope to see. 

After a while we got to the fight. It 
lasted less than one round and Louis 
knocked the German cold after an 
elapsed time that had to be measured 
in seconds. In the tumult and confusion 
that ensued Evalyn and I were sep- 
arated from our posse of detectives and 
roamed around the streets of Harlem 
for an hour and a half before finding a 
taxi. Since Evalyn was wearing the 
Hope as well as the Star of the East and 
several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of other trinkets | was under- 
standably perturbed. But not Evalyn 

Not all Evalyn’s best parties were at 
Friendship. In 1937 she visited her 
native state of Colorado to attend the 
opening of the drama season at Central 
City, Colorado's celebrated and lively 
ghost town. She hadn't been in Colo- 
rado in many years and old-timers who 
had known her and the Walshes and 
McLeans in Ouray, Leadville and 
Creede turned up in shoals, many of 
them miners from Colorado's spacious 
days who also had struck it rich. On 
the spur of the moment one Sunday 
morning, Evalyn decided to have a 
hundred old friends in for dinner that 
night. How the management of the 
Brown Palace Hotel, in Denver, ac 
complished it, | will never know, but at 
eight o'clock that evening, in the mid 
dle of July mind you, her guests sat 
down to dinner served by knee 
breeched footmen with champagne in 
double magnums, ice elephants, re 
quiring two servants to carry them, full 
of fresh caviar, solid gold plate and 
service and two name bands. Everyone 
was in full evening dress and the dis- 
play of diamonds would have shamed 
the Metropolitan on opening night 
All the guests except Jerome Zerbe, 
Polly Grimes and | were elderly, rich 
and reminiscent. | knew that Evalyn 
saw in them a parade of the long dead 
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years and Colorado's pioneer times 
before ever her father was a partner in 
the Camp Bird mihe with King Leopold 
of Belgium, and she herself was abso- 
lute monarch of Washington society 

It was about this time that the Trib- 
une’s managing editor rented me out 
for a six-week assignment to Holly- 
wood, where Cecil de Mille had asked 
me to work as a technical adviser in the 
filming of Union Pacific. The other ad- 
viser was to be William M. Jeffers, 
president of the Umon Pacific Railroad 
We both showed up for work at the 
Paramount studio at nine o'clock Mon- 
day morning, as instructed. Working 
with Cecil de Mille is an education in 
itself and far superior to anything of- 
fered in the curriculum at either Cam- 
bridge or New Haven. Mr. de Mille 
had made such a study of the science 
and history of railroading that Mr 
Jeffers and | were entirely superfluous 

After a pleasant two weeks in the 
studio with Mr. de Mille, his associate 
producer, Bill Pine, Joel McCrea and 
an assortment of other Hollywood eye- 
poppers, we all went off in a suite of 
Pullman business cars for the location 
shooting at Iron Springs, in Utah. All 
but Mr. de Mille, that is. The manage- 
ment at Paramount had long ago 
found out that having Mr. de Mille on 
location was a great deal more expen- 
sive than maintaining an open tele- 
phone circuit twenty-four hours a day 
between his Hollywood office and lo 
cation, wherever it might be. He had a 
tendency to command herds of buffalo 
and entire tribes of Indians not strictly 
required by the script. As it was 
Union Pacific cost a millon dollars 
more than had been allowed in the 
budget, and justified this trifling over- 
draft by making a cool five million 
net 

Things did not go altogether smoothly 
during the next four weeks at tron 
Springs. There were five hundred 
Hollywood cowboys, five hundred In 
dians, imported at colossal expense 
from some distant reservation, and 
there were a couple of hundred Union 
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Pacific tracklayers to lend their particu- 
lar expertise to the filming of the epic 
of the iron horse. There was bad feeling 
between the tracklayers and the Holly- 
wood cowboys which culminated in a 
monstrous pitched battle at what was 
supposed to have been a get-together 
dinner in the hotel at Iron Springs 
where the management had fore- 
thoughtfully staged the party in the 
furnace room. Bill Pine directed his 
troops from behind an impregnable 
fortress of ash cans, exhorting the Vine 
Street regulars to valiant deeds. Several 
gallons of blood were shed and there 
were enough teeth on the floor after- 
ward to be swept up with a broom. 
There was no single piece of crockery 
left and for days we ate on paper plates. 


CELLULOID CHAOS 


After that a railroad coach loaded to 
the guards with actors, make-up men, 
technicians and extras pulled a draw- 
bar and started on its own down a 
forty-mile-long branch of the railroad 
on a 2 per cent grade into Lund, Utah. 
Frantic telegraphers ordered every 
train in the main line between Salt Lake 
and Barstow to halt and ambulances 
were summoned from adjacent coun- 
ties. The coach rolled peacefully to a 
halt half a mile from the main line, but 
not before there were ten broken legs 
and twice as many minor injuries to the 
actors who had leaped from its plat- 
forms at forty miles an hour. 

That held up the shooting some 
more and eventually the ground froze. 
This produced the most shattering 
crisis of all. The rented Indians 
wouldn't take falls from horseback 
any more. They would fall on soft 
ground—it was in the contract—but 
not on frozen ground, and an entire 
new tribe, more accustomed to the 
rigorous climate, had to be imported 
from Saskatchewan. Bill Pine moaned 
that he hadn't encountered such grief 
since he had worked on the Fal/ o7 
Babvion, when some scoundrel had 
spiked the stage wine at Belshazzar's 
Feast and all Hollywood had stayed 
roaring drunk for a week 

Eventually, Union Pacific got filmed 
and made everyone concerned a mint 
of money. It had its indirect effect on 
the railroad industry too. Mr. Jeffers 
became so enchanted with the daffy 
conduct of Hollywood that he shortly 
resigned as president of the railroad 
and took to giving monster parties in 
Beverly Hills in the best film tradition. 
He’s still, at the latest reports, doing it. 

It was inevitable, writing a column 
about the good life in which wine and 
food often figured, that | should do a 
great deal of dining out, and after a 
while a dinner jacket became as much 
a uniform for me as it is for a waiter. 
One of the pleasantest dinner groups I 
belonged to was composed of half a 
dozen friends of Albert Keller, the late 
managing director of New York’s Ritz 
Carlton Hotel and a wit, oenophile and 
gourmet of great distinction. An elegant 
and portly fellow, Keller was shaved in 
bed every morning by his personal 
barber, brushed his teeth in a light 
Moselle, and once every two or three 
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months would pick up an extraordi- 
narily fine basket of woodcock or 
Scotch grouse or a couple of dozen bot- 
tles of really wonderful claret. When he 
did he asked O. O. McIntyre, Karl K. 
Kitchen, Bob Davis, myself and an- 
other tosspot or two in for the evening. 
Never more than six; that was as many 
as he would carve for. Kitchen and 
Davis were spectacular raconteurs, had 
seen all the world that was worth seeing 
and known everyone worth knowing, 
and we were often still at table at six 
in the morning. The consumption was 
fantastic, and I once asked the waiter 
captain in charge of Keller's dining 
room what it had amounted to the 
night before. Six of us had accounted 
for twenty-six bottles of claret, Bur- 
gundy and champagne and seven bot- 
tles of cognac, Armagnac and other 
eaux de vie. 

MclIntyre’s vice wasn’t so much at 
table as it was in the field of haber- 
dashery. He practically put the firm of 
A. Sulka, of Fifth Avenue, on the map 
and I have seen him command ten 
dressing robes at a time, each costing 
more than $200. Odd and Maybelle 
Mcintyre were fond of Italian food, and 
another establishment they made into 
an institution was the restaurant of 
Papa Monetta, in Mulberry Street. The 
sight of Odd’s blue Rolls-Royce parked 
in that shabby district would bring out 
crowds, who knew the car by sight and 
loved Odd for his friendly column and 
friendship for the neighborhood. There 
would be cheers when he and Maybelle 
emerged from Monetta’s after dinner, 
the only newspaperman | ever knew to 
be so loved and respected. 

Selmer Fougner, of The Sun, was an- 
other of the town’s leading gourmets 
and organized for his own amusement 
a group of table aficionados known as 
Les Amis d’ Escoffier. They met, usually, 
at the old Lafayette, in University 
Place, now but a fragrant New York 
memory, and the only rules of the club 
were that you had to tuck your napkin 
in your collar, and there must be no 
speeches. Selmer’s speeches at these 
dinners were some of the longest in my 
recollection. 
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A friend of my reporting days in 
Manhattan, who is now a well-known 
character around Palm Beach, and 
who is writing the story of his life under 
the tithe A Wandering Minstrel 1, was 
Jackson Chesterfield Hines, the mono- 
cled sourdough and sweet singer of the 
Yukon. Jack, a San Franciscan by 
birth, having been born on old Rincon 
Hill, where the abutment to the Bay 
Bridge now stands, had lived long and 
well. He had been a close friend of an- 
other adventurer, Wilson Mizner, in the 
gold-rush days in Alaska, where, to- 
gether with most of the younger gener- 
ation of San Francisco, they had shared 
a robust and hilarious life. 

Jack was, and is, elegant company 
and his anecdotes of the old days in 
California are remarkable. Now and 
then, during his New York days in the 
“30's, he would be a little shy of pocket 
money. One evening he called on me 
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in my apartment at the Madison. He 
had had a windfall. A publisher had 
made him an advance on a book, which 
later turned out to be Minstrel of the 
Yukon, and he had come to pay me 
twenty-five he owed me. Jack had al- 
ready been places, and in honor of the 


repaid debt we killed a quick botfle of 


Jack Daniel's and he tottered out into 
the night singing The One-Eyed Riley 
The next morning he called me at my 
desk at the Tribune. A dreadful thing 
had happened. He had had money in 
his pocket afid had started to call on 
me to pay off a little debt, but every- 
thing about the evening seemed to have 
turned black. Some scoundrel. must 
have rolled him, as he woke up without 
a sou. Would I send a boy to his hotel 
with a five which he would add to the 
already staggering twenty-five he owed 
me? | laughed so heartily I could barely 
tell him that we were already square 
and that the five was on the way 
Throughout the years, when I was 
writing a New York column, one place 
supplied me with more color and copy 
than any other, despite the fact that, to 
Tribune men, Bleeck’s was home, club 
and professional Jack and 
Charlie's 21 Club has always been a 
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stamping ground for names that make 
news. Back in my New Haven days, 
along with Peter Arno, Jock Whitney, 
Steve Etnier and Benedict Quinn, I had 
been among the first regulars at its bar, 
when it was located at 39 West 49th 
Street. By the time I came to New York 
to work, it was the town’s leading 
celebrity trap and remains so to this 
day. It was here that Valentina, the 
remark 
which appeared next day in my col 


couturiere, made her famous 
umn, deprecating the cheapness and 
universality of mink. ** Meenk, meenk ? 

said Russian Valentina, ** Meenk, it ts 
for footballs games.” It was,at 21 that I 
dined with Libby Holman the night she 
took off her stockings at the table and 
Metropolitan Opera 
opening, she to be photographed ex 
tensively 


we went to a4 


as the first woman ever to 
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appear there with bare legs and painted 
toenails. It was at the bar that John 
Krimsky and I planned and pooled our 
resources to open the American Music 
Hall, a saloon of our own in 55th Street 
where we presented such gag shows 
upstairs as Naughty-Naught, The Drunk- 
ard and The Fireman's Flame, And it 
was at 21 that Bob Benchley introduced 
me to a stranger with a fierce beard 
whom he presented as “/e barbe qui 
parle” and who turned out to be Ernest 
Hemingway 

It was in the front upstairs room one 
night as | was dining with Madeleine 
Carroll that a clumsy bus boy dropped 
an enormous silver wine bucket full of 
ice and brine right over the tiaraed head 
of Mrs. Mae Manwaring Plant Hey- 
ward, mother of playboy Phil Plant 
and wife of Colonel William Heyward 
of World War One fame. The catastro- 
phe was so awful, so incredible, that 
for an entire minute nobody in the res- 
taurant spoke, and forkfuls of foie gras 
were arrested in mid-air. When anima- 
tion returned to the scene, the bus boy 
fled and never even returned for his 
street clothes. Colonel Heyward re- 
moved the bucket from the head of his 
wife, who had providentially fainted, 
and then, stuffing a napkin in his mouth 
to stifle his potential roars of mirth, 
left the room. Philip, the imperturbable 
maitre d"hotel, surveyed the wreckage, 
tucked a menu under his 


arm and 


walked out into the night. There just 
wasn't anything anyone could say, and 
the rest of the meal was passed by 
those present in a sort of trance. Mrs 
Heyward was all right by the next day, 
but the morale of the staff at 21 has 
never completely recovered 

Probably next to Jack and Charlie's, 
Bleeck’s, and the Oak Room of the 
Plaza Hotel presided over by the in- 
comparable Jules, | have spent more 
time, in the past twenty years, in the 
Turkish baths of the Biltmore Hotel 
Besides possessing therapeutic quali- 
fications for anyone leading the life of 
a viveur, there used to be a pleasant 
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sort of informal Saturday afternoon 
club which forgathered in its steam 
room and tepidarium, and passed the 
time of day around the pool. Al Smith, 
Jim Farley and Gene Tunney were reg- 
ulars, and asort of nonresident member- 
ship was enjoyed by Ben Sonnenberg, 
the publicist, Steve Hannagan, also a 
high-pressure agent, Nick Kenney, of 
the Daily Mirror, Edward Stettinius and 
myself. With the death of some of its 
foremost members the steam-room club 
has, in a measure, dissolved. 

Over the years, there have been a 
good many people shaking the dust of 
New York from their boots, for a vari- 
ety of reasons, most of them with dec- 
larations of distaste varying in intensity 
with the occasions for their going: my 
old friend Evander Berry Wall because 
New York's club life was deteriorating 
and people no longer played bridge- 
whist; James Hazen Hyde, in recent 
years repatriated, but who once de- 
parted because the stockholders of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society didn’t 
see eye to eye with his dinner parties; 
and Stanley Walker because the place 
was getting coarser, cruder, noisier and 
dirtier every day. 
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There is some truth in almost all 
criticism of the Manhattan fagade in 
the year 1950. The place is fantastically 
overpopulated; New York's state taxes 
add one more confiscatory item to the 
Federal total, its traffic is an abomina- 
tion, and the city is slowly strangling in 
its own murderous and sooty breath. 
Old landmarks are disappearing, even 
such a completely modern structure as 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel being doomed 
for another superfluous, monolithic 
office building which will add nothing 
but congestion to an already estab- 
lished paralysis. Formal society doesn’t 
exist at all and New York manners are 
a street accident. 

None of these considerations affects 
my choice in going elsewhere. I am, 
personally, impervious to soot, bad 
manners and street accidents and to me 
New York is, as it always has been, 
wonderful. A little tarnished and show- 
ing soup spots on its dress-shirt front, 
but strictly fabulous. In twenty years it 
has given me everything | wanted and 
had the minimum determination re- 
quired to reach for, and I wanted a 
great deal. It is the greatest free market 
for talent and ambition in the world to- 
day. It will give anyone anything and 
everything he hankers for, almost for 
the asking. The defamer of New York 
is no more than a defamer of his own 
personal abilities and capacity for meet- 
ing competition 

| am taking it on the lam for the same 
reason the wise guest goes before the 
party is over. The last part of every 
party is mot the best, and the discern- 
ing person leaves before the band gets 
tired and he himself starts walking with 
legs akimbo 

I've seen the elephant and a fascinat- 
ing elephant it was too. It gave me a 
ride in a platinum howdah and ac- 
cepted the peanuts of my gratitude po- 
litely THE END 
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lars, where it is chilled to 29° and more 
of those undesirable proteins are broken 
loose and filtered off. The beer is then 
bottled, canned, or racked in kegs. 

During the brewing, from fermenta- 
tion on, great care is taken to keep air 
out of the beer, because air will make 
beer go flat and sour in fairly short 
order. As for the difference between 
draught beer and canned or bottled 
beer, the latter two types are pasteurized 
after being capped, because they gen- 
erally have longer to wait before being 
used. The unpasteurized draught beer 
has therefore the lightest and cleanest 
taste. Michelob beer comes only in 
kegs, because its ingredients are so 
delicate they will not take pasteurizing 
without sacrificing flavor. 

Samples of each batch are tested in 
the laboratories, during the brewing, 
so that any variations can be detected. 
Most breweries have brewmasters, or 
technicians, but some rely on the lab- 
oratory tests alone to keep their beer 
up to standard. 

The laboratories are also engaged in 
a constant search for better materials, 
analyzing and .comparing domestic 
products with imported ones, and so 
far the consensus seems to be that im- 
ported hops are better than the do- 
mestic variety. About ten years ago 
Coors got some Moravian barley (used 
in Pilsner beer) and gave it to a Colorado 
farmer to grow. There are now more 
than 10,000 acres of Moravian barley 
in Colorado, and according to the Coors 
laboratory experts it is far superior to 
what they were using before. 

Bock beer is a special, festival-type 
beer and, as has been pointed out, is 
made with roasted malt. There is, 
moreover, no rice or corn in it and its 
alcoholic content is about | per cent 
higher than that of regular beer. Thus, 
according to some authorities, the goat 
is the symbol of Bock beer to denote the 
extra impact. It is brewed in the late fall 
and lagered until spring, when for two 
weeks or so it is drunk by those who 
feel that the coming of spring requires a 
mild celebration. 


As for the origins of Bock, almost 
every German you ask will have a 
different story. One version is that it 
was first brewed during the Sth Century, 
for the spring festival to honor the god 
of fertility, and although this might 
bear some looking into, the records are 
understandably vague on the subject. 
Another has it that a brewer in the 
town of Einbeck first developed a 
special spring beer, and that the name 
of the town became associated with the 
brew and was later corrupted to “ein 
Bock.” 

There are some people who like beer 
with anything except possibly a banana 
split, but there are certain foods which 
definitely require beer as a running 
mate. They are (although this could be 
a matter of opinion): lobster, chili, 
steamed clams, almost all fish, cold 
cuts, all outdoor or barbecued food, 
homemade French-fried potatoes, and 
suelz. Suelz is a pickled, jellied loaf of 
shredded veal and pork, sometimes 
known as head cheese. Since beer has a 
fresh, clean taste, it goes well with any 
food that is highly seasoned, or that has 
a strong taste of its own. Barbecued 
food, such as chicken, steak, chops, or 
ribs, has a hot crispness to it that is 
perfectly complemented by beer, and a 
dish of hot chili is virtually impossible 
to get down without a glass of beer or, 
strangely enough, milk. 

Then there are such well-known items 
as pigs’ knuckles and sauerkraut, 
cheese (with or without crackers), 
corned beef and cabbage, ail meat 
sandwiches, and, obviously, hot dogs. 
In short, beer goes with almost any food 
that isn’t sweet and sticky. You 
wouldn't want it with a meringue glace, 
for instance, but it is wonderful with a 
roquefort salad 

There are many recipes for the use of 
beer in cooking, but most of them are 
for specialized palates. You use beer in 
making Welsh rabbit; one-half cup 
of beer will help flavor onion soup, and 
there are some people who like to baste 
a roast ham with beer 

There are an exotic few who claim 
that a beer shampoo is good for the 
hair, but the brewers are inclined to be 
tolerantly amused at this 
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to as Mister Wilmarsh. You'll have a 
groveling fear -of committing any 
gaucherie before Aim. Possibly you'll 
check in at the Bedford just as the 
entire staff are having their afternoon 
tea, which they sip at their posts 
Mister Wilmarsh, with a steaming cup 
on his counter, disposes of your lug 
gage; his telephonist holds hers in one 
hand and inserts plugs into her switch- 
board with the other 

The Bedford Hotel is built formally 
around a well, like an Elizabethan 
theater or Roman atrium. Dowagers 
carrying hot milk, glucose, and other 
restoratives can be seen in stately circu- 
lation on all the landings above you as 
you sit at your own tea, gnashing at one 


of those viscous-crunchy English pas- 
tries known as a “cream horn.” Your 
bedroom will belong to a vanished age 
of spaciousness—a ceiling at least 
twenty feet high, with a view of Brighton 
surf unequaled since beauties in the old 
romances surveyed the foam from 
magic casements. No wonder Dickens 
liked to brood over the water from just 
such a window! Brighton evenings are 
always cool; there’s a comforter on 
your bed (intended for use even in the 
summer), and built into your wall is an 
“electric fire’ that will take the chill 
off your chamber for an hour at a time, 
as long as you care to insert shillings 
in the meter slot. Every morning a 
husky chambermaid will rout you out 
of bed with a cry of “wakie-wakie'” 
(The British are way beyond us in the 
use of kitchy-koo language, briefly 
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“Tf by some dispensation a man born deaf 
were to be given hearing for a single hour, 
he might well spend the whole time with 
Horowitz, Indeed, when I listened to 
Horowitz for the first time it was almost 
like that—as if | had never really heard 
the piano before, as if the instrument 
itself had never known what it could do 
James Hilton 


until Horowitz came along 
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heard among us in the fevered 20's. To 
them even that small champagne called 
Moussec is known as “Baby Bubbly.”’) 

During the days of wartime rationing 
and the ascetic Meals in Establish- 
ments Order of 1946, the elegant dining 
room of the Bedford fell on evil times. 
Yet, through it all, the Bedford's chef 
made a gallant show with what gro- 
ceries he had. The fact that the menu 
was in mouth-watering French tended 
to disguise the essential paucity of the 
postwar diet. The ubiquitous plaice, 
sole, and turbot were cunningly dis- 
guised with toothsome sauces. Some- 
times you'd see a bit of chicken, wild 
duck, or “lobster mayonnaise.” And 
not even the blitz could obliterate those 
perdurable English desserts: the shape, 
the flan, the fruit fool, and—most hor- 
rible of all—the foamy macaroni pud- 
ding. These last are still in evidence 
and ever will be, but with the lifting of 
the government restrictions in May of 
this year, the Bedford’s dining room 
could once more offer its patrons a full 
and flourishing menu. 

After-dinner coffee at the Bedford is 
a ritual that could exist only in England 
or in an old folks’ home. It’s served in 
the lounge (one shilling extra). Waiters 
with flying coattails contrast oddly 
with invalids eagerly discussing their 
ailments. The noisiest disputants are 
Tories with incomes decaying under 
the whopping taxes: “I tell you, sir, 
they're settling old grudges! It’s all a 
leveling process! Every one of us is to 
become a number... .” 

To a thirsty American, a most civi- 
lized British custom is one that allows 
you to drink until all hours in any hotel 
where you're resident. But no acquaint- 
ance you may make outside will be 
served unless she introduces into evi- 
dence her own room key. Not even if 
you stand treat. 

Vocal Brightonians say that their 
town was gayer ten years ago. Those 
who tasted life farther afield in the war 
years mournfully admit that Brighton 
rolls up her sidewalks at ten in the 
evening. This is true enough, but it 
does make the resort as restful as the 
sea air. 

A pub or two is worth examining 
before closing time. The Royal Sov- 
ereign on Preston Street is as gala as 
any. Remember that British bars are of 
three categories. There is the Public 
Bar, where a working man can get his 
pint of porter and a game of darts 
(Alas, brown October Ale isn't what 
it used to be; 
infiltrated into the mellow kingdom of 
hops and malts. Of kegged beers, only 
Bass’s Stout, brewed at Burton-on- 
Trent, retains its pristine tang.) And 


chemicals have subtly 


then there's the saloon bar-and-lounge, 
to which it’s proper to take the old 
woman and the kids for a refreshing 
sip. At the Royal: Sovereign, as every- 
where else, a thin partition separates 
the public bar from the saloon-lounge; 
it’s also a symbol of the slight difference 
in prices. Third, there's a class of bar 
known as American, where you can 
buy mixed drinks at New York prices. 

The Royal Sovereign distracts you 
from the quality of postwar English 
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beer by a genial emphasis on music 
and community singing. From 5:30 
P.M. to 8 P.M. a portable radio, enbushed 
among the bubbling Christmas-tree 
lights that outline the bar shelves, dis- 
penses the BBC Light Programme or the 
Home Service, though a local intel- 
lectual, over his glass of stout, tries 
vainly to get the guv’nor to tune in the 
Third. Then at 8 p.m. a blind pianist 
and his wife enter. For the next two 
hours there’s a massed bawling of 
American tunes, especially those from 
Oklahoma! The singing is as natural 
and unembarrassed as that of Boy 
Scouts round their campfire. Periodi- 
cally the pianist’s wife circulates, hold- 
ing a piggy bank into which you're ex- 
pected to drop a shilling, even though 
you may prefer to drink and mull in 
silence. By ten o'clock the air is steamy 
and jovial. Then the polite menace of 
the warning: “Time, gentlemen, please!” 

Though the townfathers of Brighton 
and Hove practically tuck you into 
bed at ten, you can make up for it in 
the daytime. This place has an emo- 
tional gamut from slot machines to 
green old cemeteries. 

Start with Old Brighton and gradu- 
ally insinuate yourself into the limited 
carnival frenzy along the Esplanade 
and piers. The Old Steine is the center 
of town—a sleepy square of public 
gardens, shops, and a honeycomb of 
bus lines. In its trees are strung gar- 
lands of colored light bulbs that, twin- 
kling like fireflies in the evening, would 
make the place a proper one for an out- 
door morris dance. Nearby is_ the 
Aquarium, still catering to a century 
more sauntering than our own. It is an 
underground aquarium, and the exhib- 
its are lighted up behind their frames. 
Venomous-looking conger eels slide 
sinisterly over scuttling crabs and bored 
starfish. Every afternoon at four, two 
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chimps, kittenishly christened Gordon 
and Steve, are given their tea in public, 
which they pour all over each other like 
squabbling twins in high chairs. There 
is also a tired old alligator who ought 
to have been pensioned long ago. 

Just off the Old Steine is the Royal 
Pavilion, a nightmare, resembling the 
Taj Mahal with Chinese trimmings. Its 
mosques and minarets are a nostalgic 
witness to 19th Century Brighton. Here 
culture goes on the rampage on Sunday 
afternoons. Under the auspices of the 
local Philharmonic Society the Hallé 
Orchestra gives a concert in the Dome 
under John Barbirolli 

The museum opens up like a mauve 
flower, with a remarkable exhibit of 
the Biblical sketches of William Blake, 
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including the allegorical River of Life. 
But the ultimate in interior decoration 
is to be seen in the State Apartments, 
built in 1830, and opened on Sunday 
afternoons for Brighton spinsters and 
their gossips to have tea. These cham- 
bers are more resplendent than drawing 
rooms seen through Alice’s looking 
glass. There is a gold piano. The wall- 
paper and crystal, the bright macaws 
and turbaned whatizzits are enough to 
make you dizzy. 

As an ice pack against such garish- 
ness, try the upper reaches of the town 
of Brighton. On a hillside best visited 
on a sunshiny afternoon, there are 
hushed terraces along Centurion Road. 
Here are walled gardens open only to 
residents: each gentle old lady has her 
private key to admit herself and her 
Elizabeth Goudge novel for summer 
browsing and a view of the sea at the 
foot of the slope. And there’s the shady 
church of Saint Nicholas, with the 
grave of Phoebe Hessel, who in the 
last century gave such a push to the 
Pietist movement that is still going 
strong in Brighton, possibly as an anti- 
dote against the more pagan pleasures 
of tourists. (It's a sobering sensation 
to find posters of Prepare to meet thy 
God within walking distance of the sin- 
ful piers.) Also in this cemetery is a 
tombstone attesting to the wonderful 
efficacy of cleanliness: 


STEPHEN GUNN 
Particularly distinguished 
as a bather in this town 70 years. 


The refined pleasures of the grave- 
yard school are not yet dead here, for 
Brighton children play among the head- 
stones, and “John loves Mary” makes 
mock of many a moody 18th Century 
epitaph. Near here, too, the fish and 
poultry stores carry an arresting adver- 
tisement in their windows: “Whale 
meat sold here.” 

Tourists frequent the Esplanade for 
simple midway pleasures that are al- 
most forgotten in the U. S., save at 
country fairs. That vanished American 
gadget, the mutoscope, is still queen of 
the West and Palace piers. You drop 
a penny in the slot, turn the crank, and 
a flickering movie lights up for one 
whole minute of stolen bliss: Lofttie’s 
Mad Hour, The Fireman's Secret, The 
Model's Vacation. There are a dozen 
shooting galleries (supported, as in 
America, by the navy) with prizes of 
canes and kewpie dolls. There is every 
sort of “sweet"’—rationed, remember 
except our own indigenous salt-water 
taffy. Both piers have rotundas open 
for dancing under the stars and over 
the waves. Forgotten also in America 
are working models where for a penny 
you can watch ghouls rise creakingly 
up from graveyards, or, with jerky 
motion, the execution of Mary Stuart: 
the headsman spastically lowers his ax, 
and the Queen's severed head plops 
from the block, with painted gore 
streaming from the stump. Don't 
worry, though: the head snaps back 
into place in the full view of all before 
the next sadist inserts his penny. 

The gruesome pleasures of Madame 
Tussaud have come here from London. 





On the Esplanade is the establishment 
of Charles Tussaud. Is he related to 
Madame, or is he just plain Jones or 
Smythe who has pre-empted her cur- 
dling name? You enter a maze with 
darkened corridors, as in a house of 
fun. Your first glimpse in the gloom is 
a life-size Snow White in satin, sleeping 
in her glass coffin. You do a double 
take, for a bellows under her bosom 
causes the dear, drugged corpse to 
heave stertorously six times a minute. 
Upstairs in dimly lit rooms are life- 
sized waxworks which will give you 
quite a turn when you come upon them 
suddenly; they seem to be the very 
great, frozen. They sit at a confer- 
ence table: Mr. Churchill, F. D. R., 
Harry Truman, Montgomery, G. B. S. 
And as a sop to the dollar trade 
there are brand-new figures of Danny 
Kaye and Bob Hope, as real as in 
Technicolor. After the impact of this 
life-in-death it’s something of an anti- 
climax to pass a door inscribed: Pri- 
vate—Office of Mr. Tussaud. More 
fiendish exhibits, however, are kept in 
the cellar, where they belong. Another 
few pennies to the guard and you may 
descend a Poesque stairway to the 
Chamber of Horrors, which is even 
darker and pierced by the happy 
screams of engaged couples. Here the 
wax figures move, with a fearful grind- 
ing wrench, like Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster testing his joints. A mannequin in 
pantaloons is walled up in an Iron 
Maiden, which lovingly embraces him 
with spikes; when the apparatus flies 
open again, the mannequin has dis- 
appeared, leaving in his stead the sign 
“Out to Lunch.” Bill Sikes gibbers 
over Nancy and Oliver Twist; a pendu- 
lum sways down over a screaming 
manacled witness in the pit. There is 
a gallery of the decapitated heads of 
recent dictators—with Franco missing, 
probably to avoid hurting his feelings. 


THE CRYSTAL BALL 


No resort is complete without for- 
tunetellers. Brighton has ‘em, in kiosks, 
in pavilions, in any little rented hole in 
the wall such as would normally stifle 
a licensed tobacconist. Madam Yo- 
landa, the calligraphist, is established 
on West Pier. Her customers are mostly 
young ladies holidaying from London 
They write a paragraph and Madam 
tells them about the man they'll marry 
So tiny is her office that a séance with 
her is like two people wrestling inside a 
telephone booth. And if your hand- 
writing, like mine, is printing, Madam 
Yolanda’s powers will be wasted on 
you 

Something else again is Madam Mary 
Neville on the Esplanade. This pytho- 
ness is “descended from a long line of 
Irish seeresses’’; she got her start by 
predicting Wallis Warfield Simpson's 
marriage to Edward Windsor, then 
Prince of Wales. As testament to her 
powers his autographed photo hangs 
outside her cubicle. Madam is none 
of your fly-by-night soothsayers. You 
must make an appointment with her 
receptionist, who wears friendly false 
teeth and a peruke cut in a page- 
boy bob. Like any great artist—or for 


that matter any English tailor—Madam 
Neville charges for her services in 
guineas, not in pounds. A partial read- 
ing costs $2.50; you can get the works 
tor $5. Madam admits to pushing 
sixty, but you'd guess her age at forty. 
She’s a chain smoker and dresses as 
smartly asa New York businesswoman. 
No turbans nor snaky amulets here. 
First she deals out her circular cards on 
a pillow reposing on her little table, 
presses her forehead in concentration, 
and begs you to cut. 

“O my dear, my dear, the vibrations 
I'm getting from you!” 

Just as you settle back, thinking con- 
descendingly that this is where you 
came in, Madam V-2’s you by telling 
you your name, profession, and quite a 
few things you've never told your 
mother. While you're still gasping, she 
whips a tiny crystal ball out from under 
the pillow and requests you to hold it 
in your sweaty palm. When you've 
transferred your electricity to this, 
Madam ventures a few predictions 
about your future in quite specific 
terms. And sure enough they start ful- 
filling themselves within the next hour 
Gladly you plank down your guinea 
and sign Madam’s guest book. She 
rises genially 

“Have my services satisfied you, my 
dear? Now tell me, what do you think 
about me?” 


THE VICTORIAN TOUCH 


You mutter that she was lucky not to 
have lived in Salem in the 17th Century 
and totter out 

Brighton’s a world distinct from 
American resorts. To be sure, ciga- 
rettes here have a disconcerting way of 
disappearing from the shops in the first 
hour of sale: you must cultivate a 
mysterious barber on Preston Street, 
who can always slip you ten or twenty 
Players. Tearooms smell pungently of 
fish and chips, which has passed in 
today’s England from the poor man’s 
treat to something that is propagan- 
dized as good for you. And on odd 
days you must queue for buses on one 
side of Queen's Road, on even days on 
the opposite side 

Every Brighton pub has its favorite 
charity: Blind Veterans of the Second 
World War, Lifeboat Association; and 
you'd better drop sixpence in the box 
when you drink in that bar! Yet 
the insistence here, as everywhere else 
in England—for places, pubs and 
conduct—is to be respectable. There- 
fore Brighton even in carnival could 
never be a painted fiesta town 

Each evening the Brighion Argus ap- 
pears, smelling of salt air and news- 
print. It's not a jingoistic brochure ex- 
tolling the charms of Florida or Cali- 
fornia, but is Brighton and very very 
British. It urges merchants, restaura- 
teurs and hotel men to be nice to tour- 
ists, especially Americans. And it re- 
minds the people of Brighton that 
they're English ladies and gentlemen, 
impoverished and treading water per- 
haps, but still citizens of a charming 
town, admired even by that worldly 
cynic, Mr. William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. THE END 
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(Continued from Page 59) 


look at it. Isn't it beautiful? This is the 
way it looked when the ice sheet began 
to melt.” 

“It would look just as good from a 
helicopter,” one of the girls said. “How 
do we get out of this dump?” 

“You see?” the counselor asked me, 
“you see?” 

The only danger in climbing alone 
is that you may sprain an ankle or 
break a bone and should no one cross 
your path for a day or two, you would 
be in trouble. With this in mind | 
looked for fellow climbers, but I didn’t 
see any that day until after noon. I was 
going down a steep and narrow place 
in the trail and I was so absorbed that 
I didn’t see the woman until she was 
ten or fifteen feet below me. She was 
a young woman with the neat and vivid 
make-up of a restaurant hostess. 

“Isn't it a lovely day?” she asked, 
when we met. “I don’t know what it is, 
but this seems lovelier than all the 
others! The air is so fine and the sky is 
so blue and the woods are so green!” 
It seemed strange that she should be 
alone. She was carrying nothing but a 
guidebook. 

From the trail below us came the 
thud of a falling body and the clangor 
of hardware. “That's my husband,” 
she said—defensively, | thought. “He's 
having a little trouble. He hurt his 
ankle yesterday.”” Then, while she con- 
tinued to praise the scenery, her hus- 
band came into view. His head was 
bent, so that I noticed his burden first: 
the two bedrolls, the tent, the frame 
pack of heavy groceries and clothing. 
The coffeepot and frying pan that were 
hitched to all of this struck together 
loudly, making a malicious report of 
his struggles. He got to within ten feet 
of us and fell down again. The coffee- 
pot and frying pan flew together with a 
crash. His wife said nothing. When he 
got up he smiled tiredly and, without a 
word, went on climbing. 

A half hour later | met two men 
in Navy cottons, accompanied by a 
pleasant-faced woman, and from our 
good afternoons we might have been 
meeting on the streets of Bronxville, 
N. Y. An hour later on a level path on a 
ridge, | was passed by three tall men, 
each of them carrying a heavy pack and 
wearing hobnail boots 
they said, “ 


“Howdee,” 


howdee, howdee.” 


HOLEDAY 


The last climber I passed that day 
was an old man. He was sitting on a 
high place where he had a splendid 
view and was looking contentedly at 
the ruins of the prehuman world. When 
I stopped to talk with him he spoke 
pointedly. “I have a farm in Meredith. 
I'm retired. Shoe machinery. My wife 
and my daughters dominate me and 
once a year I come up here for a few 
days to get away from them.” I asked 
if he was going on to the hut but he 
said no, he was camping out. 

When I got to the hut a little later 
the hut master met me at the door with 
some tea. He had seen me coming over 
the ridge. The only other person there at 
the time was a Norwegian. He asked me 
if three tall men had passed me on the 
trail and when I said they had, he said 
that he had camped out with them the 
night before. “They stop climbing at 
three,” he said, “so they can start cook- 
ing. They cook from three until six. 
They eat from six until nine. They went 
to school together years ago and made 
this friendship about eating, and now 
they come up to the mountains every 
year for a week and climb and eat. 
First they had noodle soup in envelopes. 
You know? From the labels they had 
enough for thirty-six people. We ate 
that. Then they had a big piece of ham 
and a big piece of beef and potatoes 
and canned beets and a whole cabbage 
and carrots and doughnuts and pan- 
cakes. Then we went to sleep. In the 
morning they were making eggs, pan- 
cakes, bacon, ham. I had some coffee 
and left. I didn’t want to be sick.” 

It was a little after five, and soon the 
hikers began coming down the trails 
that intersect at the hut. The first was 
a Mr. Bloch. He carried a large pack 
that was full, he told me later, of horse 
meat for a collie puppy he had with 
him. He and the puppy crossed the 
clearing. He shrugged the pack off his 
shoulders and went into the hut for 
water. When he came out he sat down 
heavily. Fatigue had worked in him like 
rage and when he began to talk he 
damned the AMC Guide for its esti- 
mation of the climb he had made, 
he swore at the black flies and the 
hornets and the rocks and the heat, and 
said that he had blisters on both feet 
and that he was getting old. It took 
him some time to catch his breath and 
when he got it, and when the burning 
muscles of his legs had cooled, he ap- 
peared to be an exceptionally even- 
tempered and friendly man. 


TRAVELERS’ TALES 


He called Oscar, the collie, and opened 
a can of horse meat for him. 
him to eat,” 


“I urge 
I have fourteen 
pounds of this horse meat on my back. 
He eats one can and I say to him, 
‘Oscar, you want some more, you want 


he said. “* 


another can of horse meat?’ I urge him 
to eat. he’s a very good dog, he’s a 
good climber, but he’s afraid of shadow. 
He runs ahead of me and then, when 
he sees some darkness, he stays right 
with me.” The puppy rubbed against 
his leg 

The next to reach the hut were a re- 
search chemist with a beard, and his 


SEPTEMBER 


wife, a Smith alumna who wore her 
plaid shirttails out over her dungarees. 
Like Mr. Bloch they were both tired 
and thirsty and before they got water 
and sat down this affected them like a 
seizure of melancholy. They seemed 
friendly and pleasant as soon as they 
had rested. The hut master was baking 
a cake and the Smith girl gave him 
some advice. The research chemist 
went around exercising his powers of 
divination. “There's a lot of sulphur in 
that water,” he said, “and there are 
rare earths in that lamp mantle.” 

The next to come in was an Episcopal 
minister from Connecticut with his 
wife and daughter. The girl was in her 
third year of boarding school and she 
was appalled at the thought of the 
people in a mountain hut, and at the 
thought that the news that she had 
spent a night among them might get 
back to school. But the minister's re- 
serves of humor and patience were deep 
and he handled her adroitly. 


THE CLIMBERS’ BOND 


Then two children came down the 
trail, followed by their weary parents, 
who were carrying full packs. I was 
sitting with Mr. Bloch and his dog 
when the little boy came up to us and 
asked us if the dog had fleas. Mr. Bloch 
said no. “I have fleas,” the little boy 
said. “They come up on the dumb- 
waiter, my father says, from the people 
who live downstairs. We live in a three- 
family house in Lynn.” Then he ran off 
to his parents who, more than any of 
the others who came down at that hour, 
seemed to be at the end of their strength. 

It was still light in the sky around 
us, but the hut stood in the shadow 
of a mountain and before he rang 
the supper bell for the pilgrims the 
hut master lighted a gasoline lamp. 
None of these people had met before 
and, after spending that night under a 
common roof, they would not meet 
again. The only thing they shared was 
the exertion they had made to reach 
the isolated hut and yet, so lightly ob- 
ligated, the meal passed easily in an 
atmosphere of practical and affectionate 
courtesy. With the exception of the 
minister’s daughter, there was no side 
to anyone’s remarks. The members of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club have 
a long boardinghouse reach, but they 
use it to serve others as well as them- 
selves. The research chemist talked 
about the birds he had seen that day. 
His wife reminded him to pay his 
Audubon dues. The Norwegian imi- 
tated a bird song and asked for the 
name of it. It turned out to be the pee- 
wee. Again after supper everyone went 
out to see the sunset. 

It is precisely the quality that escapes 
a photographer that makes the view 
from a mountain impressive and the 
only thing a photographer could have 
recorded that night would have been 
the faces of the pious group who 
climbed up onto a knoll to watch the 
fires go out. It was very clear, so clear 
that the light gave one the impression 
of altered vision, as if he were seeing the 
mountains through an astigmatic lens. 
When it got cold the climbers went in. I 








got a sweater and came out again. Mr. 
Bloch and his dog were still there and 
I sat down with them on a stone. I had 
heard Europeans speak so Unkindly of 
the mountains we were looking at that 
I asked his opinion. 

“I miss the glacier,” he said. “In 
Europe, at the end of every view there 
is a glacier, but that’s all I miss. Of 
course, the climbing is different. There 
you make the big ascent and you are 
through. Here it’s up and down, up and 
down, forth and back, all day long. I 
don’t like the names these mountains 
have. That one there is named after 
President Garfield. He was not a dis- 
tinguished president. He was a general. 
He was assassinated. I don’t see why 
they named a mountain after him. 
Then there is Lowell Mountain and 
Cabot Mountain and Tumble-down- 
Dick Mountain and Screw Auger Falls, 
and there’s a mountain named for 
Edwin Stanton and there is Puzzle 
Mountain and did you know there is a 
Rump Mountain? 

“I climbed in the Rockies once,” he 
said, “but I like this better. Of course, 
it is cheaper, too, and I have to think 
of that. I live in Jackson Heights and 
work in New Jersey. | spend two hours 
every day underground. A week up 
here costs me about forty dollars, food, 
train fare, everything, and when I come 
back to the subway I know that I've 
been someplace. I have to think of 
money. When I came to this country I 
had a big bank account. I came here on 
a bank account, not an affidavit, but I 
brought my father out of Germany and 
it cost me so much money that I will 
never, even if I live to be eighty-five 
and work all the time, pay all of my 
bills. | brought him out through China. 
It made me poor. I got him here, but 
then he was an old man, a little crazy 
I think from traveling so much, and 
whenever I would turn off the radio he 
would say, ‘Don’t do that. You mustn't 
do that. How do you think those people 
feel .when you turn them off?’ All the 
time he lived with me the radio was go- 
ing because he thought it would hurt 
the feelings of the people who were 
talking on the radio if we turned it off. 
He didn’t live for a year after he got 
here. He was worn out from traveling, 
but it was so hard to know what was 
the right thing to do, to bring him here 
or not. Some friends of mine didn’t 
bring their parents over and they feel 
guilty. | brought my father over but I 
don’t feel any better.” 


THE OPEN ROAD 


I went in. The Smith alumna and the 
hut master were playing cribbage. The 
Norwegian was reading a 1945 Saturday 
Evening Post. When | went to bed, the 
bunk room was black. I lighted some 
matches to find my way and moved as 
quietly as I could. I was pleased to see 
that the little boy with fleas was on the 
other side of the room. 

The next day’s weather was unsettled. 
The cold wind sounded portentous and 
the light was grainy. I went off alone 
again, early. In the middle of the 
morning I met two camp counselors. 
Eight little boys were straggling along 


behind them. “Oh, they're dragging 
their butts, mister,” one of the coun- 
selors told me, “they're dragging their 
butts and | think one of them’s got 
tuberculosis, he was coughing all night.” 
Sometime later I passed another group 
from a boys’ camp. A tired counselor 
and a boy named Henry brought up the 
rear of this ragged column. “Sir, will 
you please tell Henry to stop scratch- 
ing his legs?” the counselor asked me. 
“If he goes on scratching himself he's 
going to be all bloody.” Henry was a 
fat boy and when his father had de- 
cided that a Spartan summer would 
equip him for life, his judgment had 
been mistaken. Henry sneered at me 
and went on scratching his legs. 

The next man I met wore long flannel 
shorts and had a scarf knotted like a 
stock at his throat. While there is great 
elasticity to the mood of these moun- 
tains he looked out of place. He was a 
specimen of what people who are un- 
familiar with the city think of as a New 
York Executive. His features were hand- 
some and sharp, his graying hair was 
neatly greased and combed, his voice 
was pitched on an exacerbating note 
and he had been, he told me in a 
minute, to an Eastern college. The steep 
path where we met was so far from the 
environment that produces this urbane 
race, that his peculiarities seemed more 
marked on the mountain than they 
would have seemed in the Ritz Bar. 


WAYSIDE PSYCHIATRY 


This stranger offered me a cigarette 
and we sat down. He asked me where 
I had been to college, how old I was, 
and then shifted the questions to 
himself. 

“How old do you think I am?” he 
asked. 

“Thirty-five.” 

“I'm over forty.”” There was no room 
for sadness in his exacerbating voice, 
but he paused thoughtfully. “How do I 
strike you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“How do I strike you, what do you 
think of me?” he asked impatiently. 
“How do I strike you, just meeting like 
this by accident on a mountain? What 
do you think of me? Do I seem like an 
adult to you? Do I seem like an adult 
personality?” 

“Yes.” 

He had two voices, the exacerbating 
one and now a second that sounded 
callow and sad. He spoke in the second 
“My doctor says | want to bé a happy 
baby.” 

“Your doctor? Your analyst?” 

“That's right. My analyst. He told 
me to come up here. He thought it 
would do me some good. Maybe it will. 
I don’t know. When I get up to the top 
of a mountain by myself I feel like 
Tarzan! Monarch of all I survey! You 
know?” Now he spoke in his second 
voice. “I hope it will last. I've been go- 
ing to the analyst four years now, four 
times a week. It’s cost me over sixteen 
thousand dollars. I have a very complex 
neurosis and the end is not in view.” I 
said that I had to be going and we 
parted. 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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(Continued from Page 8&9) 

Early in the afternoon I sat down on 
a ledge to eat a hard-boiled egg. | 
heard thunder. Clouds had come into 
the range. They were the loaded clouds 
of an electrical storm and they re- 
flected on their undersides the darkness 
of the woods. When it began to rain I 
took off my pack and edged myself 
under a flat rock that | thought would 
keep me dry. I couldn't shake my 
memories of the bedeviled executive. 

The thunder stopped, but it kept on 
raining and I began to walk. In a 
minute | was wet through. In an 


hour I was cold and downright uncom- 
fortable. I didn’t get to the hut at the 
end of that trail until late in the day. 


A fire was burning in a stove and a 
man and a woman sat near it, reading 
old magazines. They didn’t raise their 
heads when | came in and | thought I 
heard, somewhere, the loud tick of a 
clock. The smell of the stove, the clock 
noise, and the motionless strangers re- 
minded me of those intimations of hell 
and eternity you can experience in a 
remote railroad station late at night. 
Then the hut master, who had been out 
getting wood, came in and broke the 
stillness. He hung my clothes by the 
stove, put my shoes in the oven and | 
put on dry clothes. When no one else 
had come at half past six we sat down 
to a silent meal. | went to bed at nine 
and slept for twelve hours. 


The silent couple had gone when I 
woke and there was a note from the hut 
master saying that he had gone down 
to the road for groceries. There was a 
waterfall a hundred feet from the hut 
and I stood under this. Some breakfast 
had been put on the back of the stove 
and I ate this, put the money for my 
meals on the table and left. 

The trail that day—it ended at the 
main road and I would hitchhike 
home—inclined downward and the 
effect of this on the sprung muscles of 
my legs was exhilarating. The descent 
was marked by a difference in the air, 
the vegetation and the color of the 
brooks. They had been white in the 
mountains, white and sometimes biue. 


Now they were yellow, and as I went 
lower, the rich, tannic color of tea. 

Early in the afternoon | met another 
old man. He unfolded a map to show 
me the long climb he was undertaking. 
The choice of a hazardous and a lonely 
vacation was his own, | suppose, and 
he must have made it over the protests 
of his sisters and his grandchildren. He 
must have been in his sixties—certainly 
at an age when any misstep would be 
crippling—but he described his plans 
enthusiastically. 

Late in the day | got to the road and 
hitched a ride south with a grocery 
salesman and the last | saw of the 
mountains was their reflection in his 
rear-view mirror. 





MONTANA 


(Continued from Page 50) 


shouting, and scared one away. The 
other began to circle him. As it reared, 
he shot it down, worked the lever of 
his rifle and advanced to administer 
the coup de grace. The hammer clicked 
on an empty chamber. The sound 
brought the bear up. It charged Smith 
and mauled him badly. When it 
had left him, Smith started, too 
soon, to crawl away, fearful that if he 
waited he'd die from loss of blood. The 
bear came back, fiercer than before. It 
tore his scalp away. It bit him, bone- 
deep, on arms and legs and shoulders. 
It clawed his face. Afterward Smith 
somehow got to camp and climbed a 
horse and rode for help. He survived 
the horseback ride, survived an eighty- 
mile automobile trip to a Great Falls 
hospital, survived wounds and shock 
and loss of blood. The last | heard, he 
was back on his ranch. 

The frontier is so close that social 
stratification hardly exists in Montana. 
The man of money and command 
plays poker with his barber. There's no 
worship of ancestors, of landholders, 
little kowtowing to money, not much 
regard for the dubious bases that snob- 
bery rests on 

There are exceptions. The Indian, for 
instance, the mixed-blood. No absolute 
cleavage exists here; the aborigine 
may win to brotherhood; but some 
Montanans are likely to feel, without 
assessing causes, that Indians and 
“breeds” are thieves and no-goods, for 
whom nothing can or need be done. 
Too bad, they'll say, the way the South 
treats Negroes. 


The Montanan has escaped the evan- 
gelical religions. He allows his neighbor 
the right to believe and the right to live 
in his belief—unless the neighbor hap- 
pens to be a Hutterite 

The Hutterites are a sect, agrarian 
and socialistic. They won't bear arms. 
They live apart, in barracks, refusing 
to participate in the lives of the com- 
munities in which they've settled. And 
more and more of them have been en- 
tering Montana as a consequence of 
restrictive legislation in Canada. 

Montanans don’t like them, don’t 
like their whiskers, their dowdy, uni- 
form dress, their seclusion, their so- 
cialism. They say they spoil a country. 
They say there ought to be a law. 

If religious convictions, with this 
exception, are respected, if snobbery 
scarcely exists, there remains a rigidity 
in political and economic opinions, a 
tendency to damn a man if he dares 
differ from the bunch, a kind of intellec- 
tual Vigilanteism. The defender of the 
Hutterites, for whom something cer- 
tainly can be said, is likely to be re- 
garded as a crackpot or a rascal. Up to 
a point you can be free and have 
friends. Beyond that point you have to 
pay a price. People haven't time or 
temper for fool ideas. 

Not until recent years did Montana 
begin to pay real attention to its past, 
perhaps for the reason that history just 
walked out the door. People still living 
can remember when Paris Gibson 
founded Great Falls. Within the life- 
times of others occurred the massacre 
on the Marias River, where a band of 
friendly Piegans were savagely and 
senselessly slaughtered. It isn't so far 
back to General Custer and the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn, nor so far from 
there to gold strikes on Grasshopper 
Creek and in Alder and Last Chance 
gulches. History? It had hardly hap- 
pened yet 

Along came a man named Bob 
Fletcher, though, with both interest in 
and knowledge of the state's past 
Then on the staff of the highway de- 
partment, he had an idea. He wanted to 
put signs—big ones-—along the roads 
to tell tourists about the country they 
were passing through. Now, on road 
signs widely copied elsewhere, motor- 
ists, pulling up at convenient drive- 
outs, get pieces of information written 
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humorously and accurately by Fletcher 
himself. 

Along came another man, out of St. 
Paul, to raise wheat in Cascade County. 
Charlie Bovey got interested in history, 
too, so interested that at Great Falls 
he established Old Town, a re-creation 
of the Montana settlement of the 1880's 
or 1890's, complete with barbershop, 
saloon, smithy, general merchandising 
establishment and the outmoded goods 
and fittings that went with them. Not 
content with that, he revived Virginia 
City, a moldering mining camp where 
road agents and Vigilantes once raised 
Ned. The old spots there have been or 
are being restored, the furniture and 
trappings rounded up and put in place. 
The town swarms now with tourists. 
Plays are put on; family nights are heid 
at the old brewery. One bartender wears 
a mustache like a longhorn’s points. 
Hurdy-gurdies and music boxes play 
Peep-show machines hold pictures 
that, from this point in time, are more 
comic than risqué. Quite a place 


A passionate expatriate Montanan 
like me asks himself what binds him to 
the state. Is it just my interest in a time 
and activity, in the mind-heard echoes 
of old trappers on the beavered streams, 
in the imagined grind of prairie schoon- 
ers? Is it the rise of a trout to a royal 
coachman? Is it a buck’s antlers show- 
ing through the quaking asp? Is it 
scenery, space, the opportunity for 
solitude? Is it friends? Is it old and 
rich associations with places and with 
people? 

It is these: It is mountain water over 
shining rock. It is stars like campfires 
in the sky. It is the riffle of the west wind 





PRINCETON 


® Education at the sign of the 
Tiger. Princeton has been 
called everything from a coun- 
try club to an ivory tower 
Novelist John Brooks, himself 
a Princeton graduate, takes a 
look at his alma mater and 
finds her neither over-skittish 
nor glumly solemn. Color pho- 
tographs of houseparties and 
campus scenes. In your Octo- 
ber Houimpay 
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in the redtop. It is clouds among the 
peaks of Glacier Park. It is a cotton- 
tail at the edge of a thicket. It is a pack 
trail to the Chinese Wall and the Con- 
tinental Divide. It is a horseman and a 
bronc. It is the Blackfoot Big Lake's 
grave on the benchland. It is limpid 
fishing streams like the Madison and 
the Flathead and Sun River and the 
Teton. It is a round of ditchwaters 
with old-timers who by and by will get 
to reminiscing. It is the aching roll of 
badlands. It is Lewis and Clark and 
the things they saw that I see now. It is 
the girls, the lithe young girls, goldened 
by the blood of Scandinavia, coppered 
by the touch of voyageur and Indian 
It ts a bar of song remembered from 
some long-ago country-schoolhouse 
dance. It is the wild geese v-ing before 
a storm. It is the cool summer nights 
with the coyotes crying 

It is the informal cordiality that a 
man encounters from border to border 
It is the grease monkey and the hasher 
saying “You betcha” to a request. It 
is the unknown rancher in a pickup 
who stops to ask if he can help you 
with a fiat. 

It is all these, and it is more than 
these. It is something else, something 
that makes others love the state though 
they recognize its shortcomings, that 
gives to visitors the sense of living in a 
different, a less fretful, and a better 
world. It is, as | think I've already indi- 
cated, that here one feels an individual 
superiority to event, a be-damned atti- 
tude toward mischance, a freedom from 
or ascendancy over the anxieties that 
press so hard elsewhere. Montanans 
somehow stay on top of life 

A rancher I know lived in town. He 
had a great wheat-crop prospect one 
year—six hundred acres standing thick, 
almost ready for the combine and the 
elevator. Wheat was high, almost three 
dollars a bushel. The ranch foreman 
came to the house early one morning 
He roused the rancher, to tell him hail 
had felled every straw during the night 

“Oscar,” the rancher said, “why'd you 
want to wake me up to tell me this’ 
There's plenty of time to worry when 
I'm ready to get up.” With that he 
turned over and went back to sleep 

I know the man. | know he'd do it 
He's pure Montana, out of Norway 

THE END 
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Lunch at Romanoff's is never to be taken lightly, as 
witness Marie McDonald's (right) opulent ensemble. 


— 
Blum's candy store is a smart but informal 
“lettuce-and-avocado” eatery for Beverly Hills 
women out on their frequent shopping tours. 


, 
. 
Gloria Swanson discusses the fit of her new bonnet with 


Mr. Rex, hat designer and confidant of local women, 


Invitation list for private fashion shows like this of 
designer Adrian (right) includes top-drawer Gables. 
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HOW THEY DRESS IN 


BEVERLY HILLS 


By : , See, ; Yfohin 


BEVERLY HILLS, geographically, is a 
proudly-independent little city, sur- 
rounded on all sides by behemoth Los 
Angeles. Spiritually, it is a symbol of the 
glamour aristocracy, the movieland 
equivalent of Park Avenue in terms of 
prestige, wealth and publicity. 

Beverly Hills proper contains an acre- 
age of only about five square miles, a 
condition which forces late-comers to the 
scene, whose glamour suits them for the 
cachet of a Beverly Hills address, to flow 
over into such acceptable L.A. suburbs 
as Bel-Air, Brentwood and Westwood. 
Citizens of these latter areas are counted 
in the Los Angeles census, but they owe 
their social allegiance to Beverly Hills. 

The city began to get its first overlay 
of glamour in the early days of silent 
movies when stars built their show-place 
homes, none complete without a swim- 
ming pool, there. Overornateness and 


Casual smartness and 


expensive elegance 
dictate glamour rules 


occasional bad taste marked this era 
which soon gave way to more cosmopol- 
itan sophistication. Beverly Hills became 
a special, super-swank enclave in the 
Hollywood community. Today it has a 
population of over 29,000 and an annual 
buying power, per family, of over $10,- 
000. It boasts, naturally, its own mayor, 
council, fire department and police force. 
The latter is one of the most conscien- 
tious and aggressive in the nation, withal 
unobtrusive. It acts as a sort of super 
home-watchman squad for the wealth of 
the city, checking all strange pedestrians 
after dark, earnestly inspecting parked 
cars, protecting the precious and vul- 
nerable citizenry of Beverly Hills from 
all the predators, kidnapers to second- 
story men, who prey upon the pub- 
licized rich. 

In terms of style and way of life, Bev- 
erly Hills is unself-consciously but enor- 














The Mocambo, on the Strip just outside Beverly Hills city limits, is the colony's 
favorite night spot. Here, in a profusion of bare backs, feathers, jewels and 
extreme gowns, Hollywood's famous whisper choice news in each other's ears. 


SBAETES 


4 
Beverly Hills is definitely on the mink standard and no well-equipped home is 
complete without its quota of jackets, coats and stoles. This makes a good deal 
for furriers Edwards & Kroll, who do a rushing business despite warm weather. 







Photographs ty Crnest Kleinberg 











Well-bred denials to the contrary, women in Beverly Hills do wear their slocks 
unabeshedly in public. Patricia Knight, actress wife of Cornel Wilde, proves 
this point attractively as she shops at Saks in slacks, shirt and dark glosses. 
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This Label 


Whether bucking the crowds at the 


big game or battling winds on the way 
to the commuters’ special, you'll look 
better and feel better in your Laskin 


Mouton-trimmed coat. Laskin Mouton 


is wonderful dyed lamb that's extra 


warm, extra luxurious and long-wearing 
You will find Laskin Mouton-trimmed 
storm coats and ulsters for both men 

P 
and women at Detter stores everywhere 


For name of store nearest you, write 


}. LASKIN & SONS CORP 


14) WEST WTH STREET * NEW YORK 1, 


FACTORIES: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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West Coast fashion designers claim the typical Hollywood Look is gone. That 





they are living in unreal pink clouds is proved by this slack-clad young lady, 


striding with her escorts down Rodeo Drive, one of city’s smarter streets. 


mously smart. The popular conception 
of the city as a colorful chaos of movie 
stars in dark glasses and purple-dyed 
hair dashing from studio to gay party 
in mink-upholstered convertibles is, to 
say the least, an overdone canard. Bev- 
erly Hills has a movie elite, but also a 
heavy scattering of solid Angeleno 
socialites, some even from. staid 
Pasadena, and of wealthy retired or 
comfort-seeking businessmen and oil 
magnates who swell its per capita wealth 

Its social life is by no means dom- 
inated by the movie set. There are still 
strong Bourbon survivals like the posh 
Los Angeles Golf Club which has an 
active membership of 1500 no one of 
whom may be connected with the movie 
industry in any way. It follows gener- 
ally the social mores of any wealthy 
small town 

Most entertainment is done at home 
A very few night clubs can lure natives 
away from their own fireside movies 


orcomfortably-catered parties. In good 


weather social life moves out to spa- 
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cious poolside patios and garden parties 

Existence in Beverly Hills dictates 
local style trends which are, in turn, 
popularized throughout the nation and 
the world. The Beverly Hills look is 
most often casual and elegantly in- 
formal—dirndls, slacks, little cotton 
dresses, casual blouses and skirts. The 
casualness is seemingly contradicted by 
the wealth and elegance concentrated 
in the city’s shopping section. A nota- 
ble movie actress may enter an expen- 
sive jewelry shop, a fur salon, a cus- 
tom-made hat store, clad as carelessly 
as Mrs. Jones on her way to the super- 
market. The special elegancies pur- 
chased on such trips show up at swank 
luncheon spots, at home dinner par- 
ties, Movie premieres and charity balls, 
or one of countless events at which 
Beverly Hills wives, like women the 
world over, attempt to knock their 
neighbors’ eyes out 

It's a wonderful, wealthy, debonair 
and comfortable world of its own. 


(Continued on Page 96) 












The richness of fine basket-weave 
vinyl tops its sound-conditioned, 
heavy-gauge steel “Lifeguard” Body! 
A two-toned instrument panel matches 
the car's striking colors...new 
chrome fittings! 
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White sidewall tires, radio and Magic Air 
heater optional at extra cost. 


The fine fashion car of its field... 
with your choice of smart new color 
combinations . .. with new air foil panel 


and distinctive bright metal trim! 
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New combinations of rich fabric- 
and-leather upholstery... special, 
more luxurious carpeting front and 
rear... black simulated leather head 
lining ... chromed interior molding 
around windshield and chromed in- 
terior door lock push buttons. 


Here’s America’s newest, smartest car 


® Inside and out... it is the foremost note 
in fashion of the year! And this dreamiine, 
streamline beauty has more—much more— 
than meets the eye! Roomy comfort for six 
big people! Famous 100 h.p. V-8 engine— 
the type used in America's costliest cars! King- 
Size Brakes that work 35% easier! Road- 
hugging steadiness and ease of steering that 
makes an all-day drive a real pleasure. 
You'll see, hear and feel for yourself why Ford 
is the one fine car in the low-price field. 


There's a Ford in your future... with a future built in! 
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In the finest Clubs 
throughout the world 
a preferred Scotch— because 
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Entertaining friends at home may mean informal clothes like hostess Mrs. 
Ricardo Montalban's (on floor) summer cotton and Arlene Dahl's (left) simple 
taffeta. Actor Montalban (right) and Joe Perrin wear men’s just-plain-suits. 
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Entertaining out is another and a much more formal matter. Hostess Mrs. Sol Les- 
ser (center) chats with a friend at a birthday party for Mr. Lesser at the smart 
Beverly Hills Hotel. Familiar-looking eavesdropper is actor Jean Hersholt. 
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LOVE IT AND LIVE IN IT! 


@ Hendsome, two-piece action dress 
that behaves like one when you lace 

the belt through the shirt loops and 

skirt slits. Neat, smooth, non-slipping 
coordination for any sport when you 
stretch, reach or twist. Made of a downy- 
soft new fabric, Lanella, part wool, 

part Egyptian cotton. Sanforized, moth- 
proofed and washable. Man tailored plaids 
in subdued combinations of red with Navy 
or green, and brown with light blue. 
Solid color matching skirts. 10 to 20. 
From $25 to $30. 


At fine stores below or 


write jor name of one nearest you, 


The Humphrey Bogarts and the Raymond Masseys meet for dinner at the fa- 
mous Dave Chasen’s restaurant. Eating out, unless dancing follows later, is a 
friendly, informal affair with the women usually wearing simple suits or dresses. 


Henderson & Ervin + Charlottesville, Virginie 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, New York + VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, Chicago 





Write for your’ Pree copy- 
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NEW... BEAUTIFULLY 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET ABOUT 
BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16- 
page booklet before you decide 


ee eee ee 


where you'll spend your vaca- 

tion. Here's the story of Ber- 

muda...its sights, sports, shops, 

living ... pictured in superb 
full-coloured photographs 

together with a handsome 

map of the islands. Look 

through this booklet, and 

you, too, will fall under the 

spell of these delightful semi- 

tropical islands. Write for your copy today! 





The Bermude Trade Development Board, Dept H® 
620 Pifth A , New York 20,N.Y 
IT’S FUN to fly quickly by we ; Ast ad on ‘ 

caw send me, without charge, » copy of your new Bermuda 
pane. digg’ to eney 0 ls | booklet, “Bermupa We.comes You.” 
surely trip by steamer. Your 
Travel Agent will make com- 

plete arrangements for your 
Mrs. Bob Hope (left) is an ardent golfer and frequent guest at the conserv- "02 vacation 
q . cost to you 

ative Los Angeles Golf Club in Beverly Hills where, due to a strict, and on- 


ciently exclusive rule, she, like other movie people, cannot become a member. 


at no 
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LAKE GEORGE 


P i } ( / : 
By. nul «2 cv - 


THEY saw the lake for the first time from the top 
of arise in the road. The trees opened into a fleet- 
ing screen—a lake framed within mountains 
and then it was gone. 

“You always see it like that,” said the young 
man to the girl. “You see it and then you don’t 
not until you're on top of it.” 

He drove the car downhill into Lake George 
Village. The street was filled with the shore 
crowd, weaving in and out of beer and ice-cream 
parlors, penny arcades and restaurants. 

The young man said, “We'll have more fun on 
our island.” He had been calling it our island 
since they had left the city, and gradually the girl 
had picked up the phrase 

“What's the name of our island again?” she 
said 

“Gourd.” 

“Oh, yes. And then there’s Litthe Gourd and 
there’s Big Burnt ——” 

“And Uncas.”’ 


The beauty of Lake George, extending thirty- 


two miles in New York's Adirondacks. explains why 


it is often called “the queen of American lakes” 


“Who named them, | wonder?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said vaguely. “Indians or 
somebody.” 

They drove on, along the lake shore, with the 
big lake below them. In the town of Bolton 
Landing, they parked the car and spoke to the 
man on the pier from whom they had rented a 
boat and a tent for a honeymoon vacation on an 
island. 

“How does she look today?” asked the young 
man. 

“She looks quiet,” said the outfitter, his eyes 
squinting, looking away, over the water. “Might 
kick up a little this afternoon.” His face was 
weather-beaten, and the top of his head was 
tanned to the shade of a slow-baked potato. 

The young man helped his wife into the canoe 
He pulled the cord on the kicker, and the boat 
chugged northward toward the mountains. Grad- 


ually trees disengaged from the background of 


wooded slope and became separate islands. The 
boat came out of the wide expanse of the lake into 


young man began to chant the names of islands 
The mountainside now hung over the canoe 

“How will you ever find our island,” she said 
“I mean, will you know it when you see it?” 

“Oh, | know this lake,”’ he said. He had been 
telling her about it all winter, and now he was 
here again and he couldn't quite believe it. The 
young wife sat in the bow with the wind blowing 
her scarf. She looked from the sights of island 
and mountain to the man in the stern. Neither of 
them quite believed it. 


Lake George has been called “the queen of 
American lakes." The New York State Conserva 
tion Department's Recreation Circular $6 fur- 
nishes the ancient Iroquois name, An-di-a-ta 
roc-te, meaning “There Where the Lake is Shut 
In.” “The American Como” is another name 
for it. A hundred years ago it was considered 
to have “the beauty of a coufftry cousin” 


compared to Como 


when 


By whatever name it is called, Lake George is 


< 


channels that run between the islands, and the handsome. The standard blues and greens of 


Activities at the Sagamore, Lake George's most 
opulent hotel, include motorboat rides and 
even a night club, but sunning is the favorite. 


Adirondack lake country seem deeper on this 


. Ve hog raph /y ‘ Bradt Y Smith 


lake, possibly because, at so many points along 
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the shore, you can see so much of Lake George 


at once—twenty and thirty miles of modulating 
blue and green tones, pine forest and fresh water, 
mountains and islands. This scene changes all 
day long. The light changes, the wind carves new 
channels through the water continuously, the 
clouds float down below the mountaintops and 
seem to perch on the trees of the islands. In a 
region of lakes it is the indisputable queen of them 


all, the essence of the urban dream of great blue 
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Signs around Lake George beach remind many of New England. It is con- 
sidered indecent to walk the streets of Lake George Village in swim: suits. 


The Lake George area —its 


Water sports are part of the week-end entertainment along the water front 


at Lake George Village. Small question as to which canoe won this tilt. 





lakes hidden within mountains. 
play of weather, 


The dynamic 
moreover, which makes this a 


restless body of water, gives Lake George some of 


the quality that belongs to tidal waters, a dis- 
tinct, powerful personality. The people who live 
along the shores speak about Lake George in the 
laconic way a Cape Codder speaks about his 
coastal waters. “She's kicking up today,” they 
say, or “she’s calm today,” or “she’s going to 
blow this afternoon.” 
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Thirty-two miles long, varying in width from 
one to four miles, Lake George runs nearly 
north-south between rugged shores. The head, or 
south end of the lake, where Lake George Village 
stands, is about sixty miles north of Albany, and 
the north end is a mile from its sister lake, 
Champlain. The rather fabulous islands at the 
heart of Lake George cluster in what is called 
The Narrows, which is the narrowing channel 
that carries the lake northward to Ticonderoga. 










The Hamlet, formerly a small estate, is now a camp and school for professional 
dancers. Nobody objects to beach attire on a ballerina—in her own front yard. 


scenery, its local people, and 


State-owned islands on lake ore available for short stays or for entire season. Bob 
and Florence Siemen set up their island camp with equipment that is — hired. 
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Porcine traffic snarls were a hazard in the days when hordes of pigs, driven through down- 
town streets on the way to packing houses, gave Cincinnati its nickname of “Porkopolis.” 


CINCINNATI 


By James A Maswell % 


¢ model of middle-aged wealth and impeccable respectability 


WHEN Winston Churchill said that Cincinnati 
is the most beautiful inland city in America, he 
was probably thinking of the atmosphere and 
tempo of the town as well as its heavily wooded 
hills, broad river and spacious suburbs and parks. 
As a man with more than a touch of the Victorian 
about him, he would readily adjust to Cincin- 
nati’s somewhat leisurely pace, sentimental at- 
tachment for the past, and the general air of con- 
servatism that is as indigenous to the city as fog is 
to London. There would be no need to explain to 


Pee 
Cincinnati's modern sky line, topped by the Carew 
Tower, rises above the Ohio River and the 
ancient warehouses of the Basin. The Greene 
Line still operates packets from the waterfront. 


him how Cincinnati can be justly proud of its 
modern, handsomely functional railroad station 
and, at the same time, determined to maintain an 
old landmark like Fountain Square, even if it 
does desperately complicate traffic on the city’s 


Bock and schnitzel at Mecklenburg's remind patrons 
of Cincinnati's long-standing Germanic traditions. 
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The brawling. corrupt river roué has become the 


busiest street. Mr. Churchill is of an age and 
temperament to understand that sentimentality 
can play as large a role as utility in the decision to 
keep one’s possessions. He would appreciate the 
lack of turbulence in the town and see that if the 
rhythm is less exciting than might be expected, it 
1s also less conducive to hysteria 

Cincinnati today is a model of middle-class 
mores, aspirations and beliefs. But like many 
another mature pillar of society, its youth was 
another story and not one taken from the pages 
of Little Lord Fauntleroy, ‘ 

Young Cincinnatians find it hard to believe 
that their middle-aged, highly respectable city was 
once a wide-open, hard-drinking, loose-living 


town complete with (Continued on Page 106) 
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Cincinnati's residential areas are hilly and spacious. Wintertime gives 
Mt. Adams and Eden Park charming appearance of a Bavarian village. 


Most Cineinnati folk 





are devoted to musie and baseball 
and to the preservation 


of a pleasant nostalgia about 


the Good Old Days 


Fountain Square is the heart of the city. Its 80-year-old statue, dwarfed by Carew 
Tower, botches midtown traffic, but sentimental Cincinnati hates to think of tearing it down. 


Eden Park, close to downtown area, is most accessible and popular of city's many Students relax between classes at the University of Cincinnati, nation’s 
parks. Eden's attractions include lovely picnic grounds, band concerts, art museum. first (1870) city university and a pioneer in co-operative education. 
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Everybody in town is crazy about the Cincinnati Reds, even when the team is near the Cincinnati's love of music is a proud tradition. Socialites chat during the inter- 
league cellar. Baseball-mad Cincinnati still talks about its 1940 championship club. mission at a musicale given on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Wyman. 
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Summer opera is held in an open theater. Arias by world-famous singers are sometimes punctuated by the roar of lions in the nearby zoo. 


Night life is centered across the river in Kentucky, where there is gambling aplenty. Cincinnati's conservatism may be partly due to its large number of elderly 
Night clubs feature excellent food and well-known entertainers like Frances Langford. _ citizens, who are still not too conservative to enjoy church bingo parties. 








Civic-theater troupe, under the direction of Paul Fielding (right rear), presents five plays each year. Evening re- 
hearsals for Guest in the House (above) are held in auditorium; actors are amateurs with a love for the theater. 


orn, 


Culture-hungry Cincinnatians gather at the Avondale home of Mr. and Mrs. Chester Martin to discuss fine points 
of the theater with actor Thomas Mitchell (center), the star of a visiting road company of Death of a Salesman. 


Music is the topic with Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Wulsin (left) and Thor Johnson, distinguished conductor of the top- 
flight Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Wulsin, president of Baldwin Piano Co., heads symphony board. 
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(Continued from Page 103) corrupt politics and 
constant, bloody violence. It is difficult for them to 
recall the days when herds of squealing pigs were 
driven through the streets to the slaughterhouses, 
loudly emphasizing the city’s nickname of “Pork- 
opolis,”’ the nation’s greatest packing center, when 
more whisky and beer poured out of Cincinnati’s 
distilleries and breweries than from those of any 
other city. The lurid, chilling stories of wenching, 
killings and primitive revels among the Negroes 
of Bucktown written for the Cincinnati Enquirer 
by a young reporter named Lafcadio Hearn take 
on the color of fables. How can they look at a 
community of citizens who rigidly observe traf- 
fic lights and imagine their forefathers fighting 
periodic gun battles with police and soldiers and 
once, in a fit of pique, even burning down the 
courthouse. Where is the evidence that lusty, 
brawling keelboatmen once roamed the streets of 
Cincinnati and fought each other with metal 
claws that tore deep into a man’s flesh? How can 
a young man or woman who has grown up in a 
city that boasts of itself as the best-governed in 
the United States conceive of a time when one 
man had almost unlimited control over Cincin- 
nati’s council, courts and municipal adminis- 
trators? 


SAGA OF THE WEST END 


Only the last vestiges of Cincinnati's pre- 
reformation era were still in existence when I was 
a child in the West End of the city, in the period 
following World War |. Then, as now, that 
section of the town was a tightly packed mass 
of factories, packing houses and tenements. Most 
of the white families in the neighborhood were 
immigrants or first- or second-generation Amer- 
icans; the old stock, in the Mayflower sense, were 
the Negroes. It was a simple matter, then, as now, 
to know when a family moved up the economic 
ladder, since it was almost invariably followed 
by a literal rise in altitude. Any considerable in- 
Crease in income meant a move from the lowland 
to one of the surrounding hills. 

Saloons abounded in the West End as they did 
everywhere else in Cincinnati, and almost every 
boy in the neighborhood had the nightly duty of 
carrying a pitcher or tin bucket to the nearest 
bar, where he obtained a dime’s worth of beer for 
the adults’ evening refreshment. Many of the 
saloonkeepers were important political contribu- 
tors, there was often a direct connection between 
regular contributions and maintenance of license. 
Politics was not a subtle science during that pe- 
riod and municipal and county jobs were openly 
offered as bribes to men of some neighborhood 
influence in exchange for a switch of party alle- 
giance. On election days, precinct workers often 
bought votes on a man-by-man basis. 

The simple pleasures of the young males tended 
to follow the same elemental pattern. On Satur- 
day mornings, we would arm ourselves with 
laths and hurry to the alley behind the slaughter- 
house where we would beat on the backs of the 
passing pigs as they moved from truck to build- 
ing entrance. Of more concern to the immediate 
community were fights between rival gangs when 
from thirty to fifty boys on each side would hurl 
rocks at each other up and down Gest Street. A 
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patrol wagon full of police was usually necessary 
to break up the encounters. It was the period 
when Billy Sunday regularly brought his athletic 
sermons to a climax by denouncing Cincinnati as 
“the cesspool of Hell.” 

The intervening years have had a much more 
profound effect upon the city’s character than 
upon its physical appearance. Cincinnati's sky line 
was created by nature rather than by man; barring 
another Ice Age it is basically unchangeable. The 
center of the town lies on a broad, flat plain that 
is surrounded by an arc of gently contoured hills. 
Across the chocolate-colored Ohio River, the 
city’s southern boundary, Kentucky mirrors this 
topography. 

Most large cities are at their best on the out- 
skirts. This is especially true of Cincinnati, whose 
sprawling hills lend themselves admirably to 
pleasant suburban life. Apartment buildings are 
comparatively few; the great majority of the pop- 
ulation are highlanders who live in one- or two- 
family homes surrounded by grass and trees. The 
quality of the suburbs ranges from rich and hand- 
some to poor and shabby, but all of them share 
the virtue of altitude above the central basin of 
the city. 

Cincinnati’s business section forms a grid of 
narrow streets which reflect, as do the avenues of 
most old cities, the inability of the early planners 
to anticipate the problems that would be created 
by the automobile. Decay and new growth stand 
side by side in the business district. 

Fountain Square, which is the heart of the 
city, gives a quick summation of this problem thai 
is troubling most big American towns. It 1s an 
area where people meet, catch streetcars, feed 
pigeons, shop, have lunch or go to the movies. An 
esplanade with the Tyler Davidson fountain as 
its central attraction divides Fifth Street into two 
narrow lanes. The huge, modern Carew Tower 
faces the square on the west, and the Gibson Ho- 
tel and a comparatively new office building are 
on the east end of the block. The remainder of 
the square is given over largely to architectural 
relics that are usually vacant above the ground 





floor. The street level is occupied by dress shops 
and specialty stores with garish red-tile fronts and 
twisting neon tubes. 


THE OLD LOOK 


This pattern is common throughout the down- 
town area. The beautiful, startlingly modern 
Terrace Plaza Hotel (completed in 1948) occu- 
pies a full block on Sixth Street between Vine and 
Race. Viewed in its surroundings, it is as aston- 
ishing to the eye as a colonial mansion would be 
in New York’s Bowery. 

On the whole, Cincinnati looks much as it did 
twenty-five years ago, but that quarter century 
has brought about an amazing change in its 
character. The former roué has become a model 
of impeccable respectability. The town that was 
once sufficiently notorious to be written up in 
Lincoln Steffens’ The Shame of the Cities has be- 
come a civics-book example of clean, efficient 
government. 


Oddly enough, throughout most of Cincin- 


nati’s indiscreet youth, there was a strong trait of 


political, economic and cultural conservatism. It 
remains the city’s most marked characteristic to- 
day. To some, Cincinnati might be an almost per- 
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Younger set of Cincinnati socialites makes merry at an evening party at the William Burchenal's in Glendale, one 
of the city's most swanky suburbs. Cincinnati society folk like to dress up, enjoy leading a formal socicl life. 


‘ 


Taking a fence on the Indian Hill estate of Leonard Smith, Jr., are members of the fashionable Camargo Hunt. 
The Hunt meets twice weekly in winter, hunts live foxes. Its M.F.H. and some of its hounds came from England. 


“ 


An old name in a new field: Hulbert Toft, Jr., 
is an executive of Cincinnati's Station WKRC. 


Cincinnati is proud of its three generations 
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Sen. Robert A. Taft, posing with wife, children and grandchildren, is a big 
brain of Republican party and a leading contender for Presidency in '52. 


fect laboratory specimen of conservative thinking 
and operation. But a great number of Cincinnat- 
ians vigorously defend its conservatism. They 
introduce as evidence the fact that Cincinnati was 
far less severely hit by the depression of the 1930's 
than other industrial cities of the north. The wide 
diversity of industry, the thrift of the people, the 
absence of any one all-important activity—like 
Detroit's automobiles or Akron’s tires—and, 
probably most important, the stability of the local 
banks and building associations, gave Cincinnati 

braking power when most other cities were 
plunging downhill out of control. 

| happened to be working in a building associ- 
ation during that nightmarish period in early 
1933 when banks were falling like bad apples 
from a tree, depositors were limited to twenty- 
five-dollar withdrawals and vice-presidents were 
hiding in the men’s room to avoid irate cus- 
tomers. When the Roosevelt administration closed 
all financial institutions, we tellers looked through 
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Municipal reformer and ardent internationalist, Charles 
P. Taft is a prominent church layman and G.O.P. liberal. 


the checks in our cash drawers, set up odds and 
made bets among ourselves as to which banks in 
the community would survive the holiday. Those 
with sufficient civic pride to back local institu- 
tions cleaned up. When the smoke had cleared, 
not a dollar was lost by any depositor in a Cin- 
cinnati bank or building association, a record 


William Howard Taft, son of first Cincinnati Taft, 
was our 27th President, later became Chief Justice. 





Hulbert Taft, half cousin to Charles P. and Senator 
Taft, publishes the archconservative Times-Star. 


of famous Tafts 


Beautiful Taft Museum, containing famous paintings and works of art, was home 
of Charles P. Taft, half brother of President Taft. House was donated to city. 


that was probably unique among major cities. 
Since the city itself had been operated as con- 
servatively as the financial organizations, it too 
remained solvent throughout the bad years. 

In addition to dominating various fiscal poli- 
cies, Cincinnati’s conservatism is apparent in 
many other facets of the city’s life—its politics, 
its clothes, its taste in art. 

Republicans have come to look upon large 
cities as so many voting albatrosses hung round 
their necks, but a warm, grateful smile comes to 
their lips whenever they look in the direction of 
Cincinnati. The G.O.P. state and county tickets 
almost always do well here and it is the only 
big city in the nation that gave the Republican 
candidate a majority in each of the last three 
presidential elections. The party’s national head- 
quarters will undoubtedly pay a handsome re- 
ward to anyone who can bottle the formula for 
export. To illustrate the problems of the opposi- 
tion—in 1940, Jack Kroll, a resident, headed the 














C.1.0.’s Political Action Committee in Cincin- 
nati and his organization spent considerable 
money and energy in Roosevelt’s behalf. When 
Mr. Kroll examined the returns for the city, he 
coughed gently. “Just think,” he said in an effort 
to console one of his staff members, “how much 
bigger Willkie’s majority would have been if it 
hadn’t been for us.” 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


There is a rumor, probably unfounded, that 
whenever there is a radical change in women’s 
styles, buyers for Cincinnati dress shops engage 
in a weird tribal ritual in which long pins are 
stuck into wax images of Dior, Balmain and 
Schiaparelli. “Cincinnati women,” the head of 
one of the city’s larger department stores said to 
me in a moody voice not long ago, “pay a lot of 
money for their clothes but they hate extreme 
changes. Can’t say I blame them aesthetically, 
but it’s hell on the merchandiser.” 

Cincinnatians have the same lofty indifference 
to size for its own sake that Mae West displays to 
the boyish figure. With fewer than a half million 
people spread out over seventy-five square miles, 
they feel little envy for Cleveland, which crowds 
double that population into an area of equal size. 

In the interest of wider understanding of this 
somewhat curious facet of Cincinnati, I offer the 
following report on a brief scene that took place 
at a dinner party not long ago. During a lull in a 
conversation about the city, someone said, “It’s 
interesting to think what Cincinnati would be like 
today if more imagination and courage had been 
shown about fifty years ago. Both Henry Ford 
and J. W. Packard made several attempts to raise 
money here around the turn of the century. Since 
Cincinnati made more carriages and wagons than 
anyplace else in the world, they wanted to buy 
locally held patents and open their plants here. 
They were turned down, or we might be where 
Detroit is today.” 

“God forbid,” a man across the table mur- 
mured in a voice devoid of blasphemy. That 
seemed to sum up the general reaction. A 
moment later, the conversation returned to a de- 
nunciation of the Cincinnati Street Railway for 
closing down the Mt. Adams incline, an ancient 
device which had been hauling streetcars and 
passengers up and down one of our hills for gen- 
erations. 

Although Cincinnati’s enthusiasm for new, 

‘ giant-sized enterprises may be occasionally re- 
strained, its existing business community is tre- 
mendously diversified, keenly aggressive and 
richly profitable. Located at a north-south cross- 
roads and served by seven railroads, six airlines 
and a river that carries coal, oil, coke and other 
bulky cargo at minimum rates, local manufac- 
turers are in an excellent competitive position 
with the rest of the country. Since 40 per cent of 
the nation’s population lives within a radius of 
350 miles of the town, huge markets are within 
easy hauling distance. 

Anyone wanting to make a quick, but thor- 
ough, survey of the essential parts that comprise 


Bar: 
The city has been plagued by terrible floods. 
One of the worst was in 1937, when the Ohio 
rose 80 feet, made 50,000 homeless. Flood 
control is part of city's new master plan. 
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Number-One club is Queen City, a popular luncheon spot for solid citizens like (left to right): radio executive 
James Shouse, industrialist John J. Emery, and Powel Crosley, Jr., head of Cincinnati Reds and Crosley Motors. 


Shillito's, Cincinnati's large and progressive department store, gets an unexpected visitor to a fashion show. 
Jeffrey Lazarus, president of the 1 20-year-old establishment, helps Bob Hope pick out a dress for Mrs. Hope. 
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our complex economy can do it without leaving 
Greater Cincinnati. Machine tools, soap, watches, 
pianos, cosmetics, plastics, steel, shoes, printing 
presses, paper, clothing, playing cards, and scores 
of other products manufactured in the city give 
Cincinnati’s business directory the variety of a 
Sears Roebuck catalogue. Even when I was in 
Africa during the war, I found myself surrounded 
by a heterogeneous collection of Cincinnati-made 
objects which served as pleasant sentimental ties 
or painful reminders, depending upon the state of 
my personal affairs at the moment. 


TRADE-MARKS OF HOME 


During the course of an evening at the Service 
Club, for example, | could hear the C-46 planes 
take off with Wright engines, made in Cincinnati, 
furnishing the power. My Gruen wrist watch 
would give warning, usually ignored, when it was 
time to get out of a poker game played with a 
deck that came from the U. S. Playing Card Com- 
pany. If I happened to hold a queen-high straight 
against a full house, | would solace myself by 
playing with pauper’s hands an ancient, but ex- 
cellent, Baldwin piano that occupied one corner 
of the club. Excited talk by the Red Cross girls 
frequently meant that a new shipment of Jergens 
Lotion had arrived in the PX to temper the ef- 
fects of hot sun and dry air upon soft hands. 
When I'd finally return to my quarters, I'd take a 
shower with Ivory soap, pull down the Clopay 
paper shade and go to bed. If I turned on my 
Crosley radio before going to sleep, | would hear 
the Voice of America broadcast coming from 
transmitters built and operated by WLW engi- 
neers in Bethany, Ohio, about twenty miles from 
my home. 

I was puzzled the first time I heard a French- 
man in Casablanca say that a shipload of “Cin- 
cinnatis” had arrived. It turned out that he was 
speaking of machine tools, and | learned later 
that a number. of Europeans use the term as we 
once applied Frigidaire and Victrola to all me- 
chanical refrigerators and record players. I re- 
membered then that the words “Made in Cin- 
cinnati” appear on one fifth of all the machine 
tools made in the United States. 

The manufacture of machine tools is Cincin- 
nati’s largest industry, with small shops and huge 
plants scattered all over the city. The world’s 
largest firm in the business is The Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company, which employs 
about 3000 workers. This huge organization 
grew out of a small shop started by Fred A. 
Geier about the end of the last century, Belt-line 
production and the world’s industrial develop- 
ment, which called for more and more precision 
tools, brought about rapid expansion. Wars and 
the threats of wars have added to its growth. 

Meanwhile, as the company was increasing In 
size, other members of the Geier family joined the 
firm and, when the founders’ sons finished col- 
lege, they, too, went to work in the shops. Almost 
any conversation with an old employee of the 
company will include the story of how the worker 
taught one of the Geiers, now an officer, how to 
run a lathe or drill press. When Fred A. Geier 
died in 1934, one of his sons, Frederick V., be- 
came president. 

| mention this lineal management because it isa 
recurrent pattern in Cincinnati businesses. Procter 








and Gamble, to take another example, is well 
over a century old, but there has never been a time 
when members of the founders’ families 
haven’t been prominent in the operation of the 
business, Out of the small soap and candle com- 
pany started by William Procter and James Gam- 
ble has come an organization that employs 
about 20,000 persons throughout the world (in- 
cluding 5000 Cincinnatians), all of whom are 
also stockholders under a profit-sharing plan 
set up by William Cooper Procter about fifty 
years ago. 

To follow the genealogy a step or two 
further, William Cooper succeeded his father, 
William A., as president, and between them they 
held the office from 1890 to 1930. On the 
present board of directors is another William 
Procter—if you're keeping a scorecard you 
should have four William Procters up to this 
inning — and Cecil H. Gamble. 

The Procter and Gamble Company, inciden- 
tally, has had as much impact upon the nation’s 
culture as upon our sanitation. Some years ago, 
the firm’s advertising department made the dis- 


Cincinnati's fanciest new building is the elegant 
Terrace Plaza Hotel. Its lobby is on the 8th floor. 


covery that an emotional housewife is an excellent 
customer, a revelation that has jammed morn- 
ing and afternoon broadcasting hours with tales 
of infidelity, blindness and other difficulties en- 
countered five times a week by radio's heroes 
and heroines. Although others have copied the 
formula, the popular name of this art form, 
soap opera, is a tribute paid to the organization 
that first saw the commercial possibilities in com- 
bining dramatized catastrophe and box tops. 

The pattern of the small company started by a 
local man with local capital, the firm's growth 
with the city, the maintenance of management 
within the founder's family, is certainly not unique 
to Cincinnati. It merely happens with far greater 
frequency here than in most other industrial 
cities, so that a proportionately larger slice of 
business profits remains in town, Thus, the 
community of families described by that indefi- 
nite, but meaningful, adjective, “wealthy,” is far 
larger than Cincinnati's size would indicate. 

The great majority of Cincinnati's wealthy 


gentile families live in the northern section of 


town in such handsome suburbs as Glendale and 


Last word in fancy eating is the Terrace Plaza’s Gourmet Restaurant, presided over by headwaiter Luigi (left) and host André 
Ballestra (right rear). Specialties include twelve-dollar Chateaubriand steaks and a colorful $30,000 mural by Joan Miro. 
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Indian Summer | 





in Pennsylvania 
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Bust off the reservation and spend 
Indian Summer in Pennsylvania. After 
the first frosts trees are blazing with 
color, Hills are splashed with crimson, 
orange, and gold. 


Here in the vast forests that cover more 
than half the state, you can still follow 
the trails of the Iroquois and Seneca 
by day, but spend your nights in good 
warm beds, 


So take to the Pennsylvania hills after 
Labor Day. Resorts will be less 
crowded. Rates will be lower. You'll 
find Indian Summer vacations in the 
Poconos, the Sullivan Highlands, the 
Blue Ridge Summit area . . . the North- 
ern Tier . Eagles Mere, 
Cambridge Springs, Bedford, Conneaut 
Lake, Erie . Wellsboro, 
Bedford Springs. 
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Indian Hill, play golf at Camargo or 
Cincinnati Country Club and lunch 
at the Queen City Club. The Jewish 
community, about 20,000 in number, 
is centered almost entirely in Avon- 
dale, a suburb just a short drive from 
the center of the city. Losantiville is 
the principal golf club for Avondale 
residents. 

Although Cincinnati follows to some 
degree the middle-class tribal customs 
that have grown up in America, there is 
probably less anti-Semitism here than 
in any other major city in the country. 
Part of this condition stems from the 
fact that many of the Jewish families 
have been here for generations and are 
thus part of the accepted pattern. But 
even more important is a native, basic 
respect for individualism that keeps 
Cincinnati civilized in an era when that 
quality is an oddity. 

The feeling about individualism is 
probably one of a number of factors 
that have dampened the fires of class 
conflict in Cincinnati. Unions, of course, 
have grown rapidly here as elsewhere 
since the 1930's, but we have escaped 
much of the violence that has accom- 
panied organization in other cities. Part 
of the answer to this paradox lies in the 
absence of mass industries, part in the 
paternalism that is often an outgrowth 
of family management. In addition, an 
unusually large number of Cincinnati's 
working-class families own their homes, 
and a man with title to a piece of real 
estate is likely to share his boss's con- 
cern with taxes and even, in part, his 
economic and political philosophy. The 
habit of thrift is strong—probably a 
hang-over from the German influence— 
and the worker with a bank account is 
rarely the first man to the barricades. 
Sinte the odds are strongly in favor of 
the worker being a suburbanite, he is in 
regular contact with the white-collar 
group, usually the most conservative 
segment of any population. A high per- 
centage of skilled men who earn above- 
average wages is still another reason 
why Cincinnatians are normally not 
tippers of applecarts. 


OLD MAN RIVER 


But conservatism also has its retribu- 
tions. Resistance to change, for exam- 
ple, is apparent along the river front, 
where the Ohio has literally left its 
damp, indelible mark. During most of 
the year, the river is only a broad, 
muddy stream winding slowly between 
the Ohio and Kentucky hills. Some- 
times during the summer, when the 
water is low and held at pool stage by 
the series of dams, the sand and silt 
sink to the bottom and the Ohio regains 
the beautiful, blue-gray transparency 
that was its natural shade. But it is 
power rather than beauty which peri- 
odically focuses the attention of all 
Cincinnatians on their river 

When hard, incessant winter or spring 
rains saturate the earth of the Ohio 
Valley and the water runs off into 
creeks and streams, turning them into 
torrents that feed the river, or when 
sudden change of weather brings a few 
warm days that quickly melt heavy 
snow on the hillsides, then the Ohio 


HOLIDAY 


River begins to creep up toward flood 
stage. Men with warehouses near the 
water clear their cellars and first floors 
of goods, and those who live nearby as- 
semble their furniture and other pos- 
sessions for quick retreat. Relief agen- 
cies follow the hourly reports on the 
river's state as a doctor watches a fever 
chart. Experience has enabled them to 
tell almost to the family how many refu- 
gees they will have for each foot above 
flood stage the water goes. 

My wife and I are among the first 
river-watchers. Since only a steep, heav- 
ily wooded bank, a two-lane highway 
and a hundred or so feet of sloping 
lawn separate our home from the river, 
our interest loses its academic quality 
at an early hour. At fifty-two feet, the 
river crosses the road at a low place a 
few miles to the west and cuts off our 
direct route to the city. At fifty-five feet, 
an eastern section of the road is cov- 
ered, and unless we have taken the pre- 
caution of parking our car on a nearby 
steep hill leading to Mt. Washington, 
there is no way to reach the center of 
town. Meanwhile our neighbors on 
either side, who operate harbors, begin 





ST. LOUIS 


®@ Industrial, but lively, cul- 
ture-conscious, but fun-con- 
scious, too, a local saying calls 
the city “First in shoes, first in 
booze, last in the American 
League.”’ Hamilton Basso tells 
the St. Louis story in your Oc- 
tober HoLipay. 











to tie anchor lines to the cruisers and 
houseboats that rest on stanchions from 
fall to summer. One of our favorite 
family photographs shows our front 
yard covered with water and as filled 
with bobbing boats as Newport on 
Regatta Day. 

That picture was taken in 1937, the 
year the river rose to eighty feet, cov- 
ered one-sixth of Cincinnati, drove 50,- 
000 persons from their homes and did 
$65,000,000 damage. Schools were con- 
verted to barracks. Business came to a 
dead stop, public transportation was 
halted, utilities were washed out, and 
unbathed Cincinnatians spent their eve- 
nings with only sputtering candles for 
light. Propriety was abandoned as the 
city hastily erected canvas outhouses 
over street sewers. 

The results of that greatest flood in 
the city’s history were so extreme that 
action was taken to protect utility in- 
staliations from a recurrence of the 
1937 experience, and a flood wall and 
pump were installed in the western sec- 
tion of the city to save the Mill Creek 
Valley from inundation. 

Cincinnati recently spent four years 
and $200,000 to complete a monu- 
mental Master Plan that will serve as a 
blueprint for the city’s badly needed re- 
construction. Cincinnatians also took 
the lead in completing a compact 
among eight states that will, in time, 
eliminate all raw sewage from the Ohio 
River and its tributaries 


SEPTEMBER 


Cincinnatians are generous to causes 
that they consider worthy, such as the 
Community Chest and Red Cross. The 
Fine Arts fund, with the Symphony, 
the opera and the art museums as bene- 
ficiaries, raised over $250,000 with a 
door-to-door campaign. Mayor Albert 
Cash, acting as his own solicitor, col- 
lected a half million dollars from the 
town’s businessmen to establish a hous- 
ing corporation that will build rental 
apartments, sell them either to the ten- 
ants or other buyers, and go on to con- 
struct more buildings with the returned 
capital. 


CARRIE NATION'S WATERLOO 


Since there has been no influx of im- 
migrants to the city for many years— 
the population is now 95 per cent na- 
tive-born—the Germanic influence that 
once dominated the town has nearly 
disappeared. During the early part of 
this century, however, the German lan- 
guage was taught in all public and 
parochia! schools, and four German 
newspapers and a German theater flour- 
ished. Today, only a few saloon- 
restaurants like Mecklenburg’s and 
Grammer’s remain as relics of the 
“Over-the-Rhine” period when Cin- 
cinnatians did most of their drinking 
and carousing north of the Miami and 
Erie Canal that ran through the city. 

Cincinnati has always taken its drink- 
ing seriously, and the city is still crowded 
with bars and cafés. There are probably 
fewer, however, than in 1911, when a 
newly elected reform government de- 
cided to enforce a state law that forbade 
more than one saloon for every 500 
persons. More than 700 grogshops had 
to close their doors to bring the city 
down to the legal ratio. The reform 
group, incidentally, was voted out of 
Office in the next election. 

Even Carrie Nation lost heart when 
she visited Cincinnati. Saloonkeepers 
looked worriedly at their plate-glass 
windows when news of her arrival 
reached them, but the prohibitionist 
never brought her ax into play. After 
she had viewed the 113 bars that lined 
a two-mile stretch of Vine Street, the 
city’s main thoroughfare, she left town 
a defeated woman. “I would have 
dropped from exhaustion before I had 
gone a block,” she glumly explained to 
a reporter later. 

In spite of the fact that it is a border 
city, Southern attitudes and mores are 
almost indiscernible in Cincinnati. While 
Negroes face the same housing segrega- 
tion and job discrimination they do in 
other Northern cities, there is almost no 
“keep-them-in-their-place” attitude. 
Race tension is rare. Public schools are 
nonsegregated and there has been 
strong public criticism of the two major 
music schools, the College and the Con- 
servatory, for their color bars. RKO, 
which operates all first-run movie houses 
ig the city, dropped its all-white policy 
a few years ago. Some of the officials 
expected trouble but Cincinnati reacted 
as though nothing had happened. As 
one Negro labor leader expressed it, 
“This city is much less anti-Negro than 
anti-change. Break the existing pattern 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
and a new one is formed that will be as 
readily accepted and defended as the 
old.” 

Cincinnati operates with the placidity 
that is often present when conserva- 
tives are secure in their position. The 
police confine their activity to traffic 
and crime and let the citizens decide for 
themselves what books they want to 
read and what shows they want to see. 
A former city manager, Col. C. O. 
Sherrill, once had a flush of virtue and 
arbitrarily banned a harmless clinical 
film entitled Birth of a Baby from 
showing in a downtown theater. The 
courts quickly set the manager straight 
and the public responded by packing 
the theater and extending the film’s run. 
The combination seemed to dampen 
the official's ardor to form a local Watch 
and Ward Society. 


FREEDOM OF THE MIND 


In 1948, censorship made another 
brief appearance when the owner of a 
magazine shop was arrested for selling 
a nudist publication. When the case 
came to court, Judge Stanley Struble, a 
jurist well in his eighties, threw it out 
with a snort. ‘Obscene’ literature stat- 
utes,” he wrote in his decision, “are 
shackles on the minds of men which are 
as bad, if not worse, than shackles on 
the limbs of men.” 

Cincinnati's municipally owned uni- 
versity has also been notably free of the 
textbook probers and faculty prosecu- 
tors that have hounded many other 
public-supported institutions. The oc- 
casions | would-be purger who turns up 
finds his ideas overwhelmed in a wave 
of apathy. 

Possibly part of Cincinnati's respect 
for intellectual freedom stems from its 
early experience as a major publishing 
center. While Cincinnati no longer holds 
that position, the century-old American 
Book Company, the world’s largest pub- 
lisher of grade- and high-school text- 
books (McGuffey’s Readers are still on 
the active list), operates in the city, and 
five national magazines, Bil/board, 
Portfolio, Farm Quarterly, Modern 
Photography, and Writer's Digest, are 
edited locally. 

Cincinnati has always been a better- 
than-average book-buying town, and 
the public library's collection is about 
the sixth largest in the country. Joseph 
and Uriah James, a pair of New Jersey- 
ites, started the city off in the right di- 
rection in 1831 when they opened the 
first book store west of the Alleghenies. 
The James Book Store is still doing a 
thriving business in the downtown area. 

For anyone with a middle-class in- 
come or above, Cincinnati offers a com- 
fortable, well-rounded life with a num- 
ber of amenities rarely found in cities of 
under a million population. With plenty 
of space available, a large section of the 
citizenry can afford the luxury of indi- 
vidual homes and yards. A major sym- 
phony orchestra, six weeks of grand 
opera, a fair theater season, two excel- 
lent art museums, an Outstanding amuse- 
ment park and Northern Kentucky 
night clubs, complete with floor shows 
and gambling, offer plenty of diversion 
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from worry over the Politburo. There 
are a number of fair restaurants and 
one that is outstanding, the Gourmet 
Room at the Terrace Plaza Hotel. 

Although the city is pleased with 
these attractions, its true cultural cen- 
ter is Crosley Field, home grounds of 
the Cincinnati Reds. In this town, which 
is the birthplace of professional base- 
ball, enthusiasm for the team cuts 
through all social and economic levels, 
through all occupations and age groups. 
In spite of the fact that Cincinnati is the 
smallest city with a franchise in either 
major league and the Reds are usu- 
ally to be found fighting a valiant, but 
cheerless, battle deep in the second di- 
vision, the club has been a consistent 
money-maker. Lee Allen, former sports 
announcer and aitthor of The Cincinnati 
Reds, points out that on a per-capita 
basis, the Reds’ home games outdraw 
the Dodgers’ games in Brooklyn by 
more than two to one. Mr. Allen's 
book, incidentally, holds about the 
same position in Cincinnati's literary 
life that Gone With the Wind has in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Opening Day is an unofficial holiday 
in Cincinnati, with an importance about 
midway between Christmas and George 
Washington's Birthday. The bitterness 
of the previous season's defeats is for- 
gotten. Man’s hope is born anew in 
early April. Seats for the game are sold 
out far in advance and soon after noon 
of the Day, a cavalcade of cabs, filled 
with the faithful, begins the pilgrimage 
to the Western Avenue Mecca. 

There is scarcely a dry eye in the 
stands as the white-suited heroes and 
their gray-clad rivals march to the flag- 
pole in irregular lines to stand at atten- 
tion while the flag is raised and the 
band plays the national anthem. When 
the ceremony is over and the loud- 
speaker begins to drone the line-up, a 
roar greets every Red name. 


HORSEHIDE MADNESS 


Meanwhile, in every office and shop 
where the personnel manager is suffi- 
ciently advanced to use the term “‘em- 
ployee morale,” small radios occupy in- 
conspicuous corners and bring the voice 
of Waite Hoyt with a description of the 
game. Workers make periodic trips to 
these corners and relay Mr. Hoyt's 
words to their fellows who are keeping 
account of the betting pools. If the Reds 
happen to win the first game, sports 
writers, who had sent depressing dis- 
patches from camp earlier in the year, 
are faced with a jeering group of read- 
ers who have already—in their own 
minds—nailed the championship pen- 
nant to the center-field pole. 

In 1940, the year the Reds beat De- 
troit in seven games for the World's 
Championship, staid Cincinnati ex- 
ploded in a celebration that was an 
equivalent of Times Square on V-J 
Day. | heard the game over the radio 
and the moment that the last Tiger bat- 
ter grounded out in the ninth inning of 
the 2-to-1 game, a great roar went up 
from the street. By the time I reached 
the window, a flood of paper was pour- 
ing out of every office building that | 
could see, and a snake dance was under 








way at Fountain Square. Within min- 
utes, the police had blocked automo- 
bile traffic off every street in the down- 
town area, fans were milling in a tan- 
gled, shouting mass, factory whistles 
were screeching and strangers were buy- 
ing each other drinks with the air of 
drunken maharajahs. 

The revels went far into the night 
while bar owners, their eyes glazed 
with joy, watched their liquor stocks 
go down and their cash intake skyrocket 
in Cincinnati's most joyous spending 
spree in history. 


SUNGLE OPERA 


To the outside world, Cincinnati is 
probably. better known for its music 
than its baseball; we have always had 
more violinists who can play Bach than 
outfielders who can hit over .300. The 
city continues to cling tightly to its mu- 
sical reputation with a biennial May 
Festival, a major symphony ,orchestra, 
a season of grand opera plus, of course, 
the usual concert attractions, 

The orchestra, under the direction of 
the young American conductor, Thor 
Johnson, plays a twenty-week season 
in Music Hall, an ancient example of 
architectural miscegenation sometimes 
identified as Sauerbraten Byzantine. 
Programming for a local audience re- 
quires a deft hand if the conductor has 
a strong liking for modern music. Con- 
cert patrons tend to prefer the com- 
fortably familiar and anything new is 
usually sandwiched between thick slices 
of Brahms and Beethoven, 

Craving for the well-known also trou- 
bles the opera management. “If we 
could just do Carmen every damned 
night,” one official said bitterly, “we 
could throw the red ink away.”’ Grand 
opera is summer fare in Cincinnati and 
performances are held in a roofed, but 
open-sided, theater in the Zoological 
Gardens. Stars and chorus from the 
Metropolitan are on hand and the pro- 
ductions are usually well staged, but 
for the uninitiated, Zoo Opera can, 
upon occasion, be unnerving. 

Lions, particularly, seem to be af- 
fected by music on Cincinnati's hot, 
humid nights and they sometimes roar 
duets with the Met's most expensive 
voices. Screeching birds and barking 
seals also compete with sopranos and 
baritones from time to time, and an odd 
and frantic struggle goes on between 
art and life. 

“The jungle’s okay for elemental 
stuff like Wagner's,” a regular patron 
said thoughtfully one evening, “but 
it’s not too good with Puccini.” 

A number of years ago, Clark Fire- 
stone and Joseph Surdo, a pair of local 
composers, tried to take advantage of 
the unique counterpoint in their light 
opera, Enter Pauline. They wrote a song 
called, “That's When The Lion Roared” 
and, according to the story, had a man 
with a long stick stationed at the cage 
to annoy the animal to make it respond 
on cue. As any cat owner could have 
forecast, the lion did nothing more ex- 
uberant than yawn through all three 
performances. 

Cincinnati has witnessed the operatic 
performances of great stars such as 


Dorothy Kirsten, Jan Peerce, James 
Melton, Risé Stevens and Gladys 
Swarthout on the Zoo stage. Ezio Pinza 
made the greatest impression on the 
customers, however, one evening in 
1948 when he electrified the audience by 
pinching his leading lady's derriére just 
as they were taking curtain calls. The 
soprano is reported to have hit a clear 
“F” above “high C.” The incident was 
front-page news in the local papers for 
three days and the next Pinza appear- 
ance was a sellout. 

Sellouts, unfortunately, are the ex- 
ception in the Zoo's season. Like most 
other opera organizations, Cincinnati's 
company has had financial difficulty al- 
most annually since its inception in 
1920. In 1949, the attendance was so 
poor that the management announced 
the closing of the opera at the end of the 
third week. Fortunately, radio station 
WLW, which broadcasts the perform- 
ance, donated $10,000 to keep the com- 
pany in operation for another week and 
during that time, the Emery estate, one 
of Cincinnati’; more impressive for- 
tunes, came through with $25,000 to 
permit completion of the season. 


THE PASSING OF A QUEEN 


If the opera had closed, its demise 
would have been mourned by a large 
section of Cincinnati, but even such 
an unfortunate event would probably 
not have produced the emotional re- 
sponse that accompanied the explosion 
and burning of the /sland Queen in Sep- 
tember, 1947. The Queen was the latest 
of a series of river steamers that had car- 
ried generations of Cincinnatians from 
the downtown docks to Coney Island, a 
bright, clean, beautifully landscaped 
amusement park ten miles up the 
river. When the wind was in the right 
direction, the high, piercing notes of 
the Queen's calliope echoed back and 
forth between Kentucky and Ohio hills, 
penetrated the tall office buildings and 
even carried to suburbs several miles 
from the river. It was gay, uninhibited, 
carnival music calculated to make those 
on the shore restless with their mun- 
dane duties and eager to escape. In the 
spring, before Coney Island opened, the 
big side-wheeler served as a floating 
dance floor where we young males in 
white flannels and blue coats twirled 
our best girls to the counter rhythms of 
the orchestra and the huge pistons be- 
low deck. If the mood was right—and 
it usually was—we would eventually 
lead our young ladies to the discreetly 
dark top deck where stars, dark river 
and distant music provided a back- 
ground that only the most frigid of 
hearts could resist. Buses and automo- 
biles still deliver passengers to Coney 
Island, but for the sentimental, such 
transportation is like drinking cham- 
pagne from a beer mug. 

However, the park itself maittains 
its enduring fascination, and countless 
Cincinnati mothers are pledged by 
their young to a definite set of visiting 
dates long before Decoration Day 
Coney Island is the scene of most of 
the city’s political picnics, company 
outings and club parties and Edward 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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How we retired with *200 a month 


ERE WE are, living in Southern 

California. We've a little house 
just a few minutes’ walk from the 
beach, with flowers and sunshine all 
year. For, you see, I’ve retired. We're 
getting a check for $200 a month that 
will keep us financially independent 
as long as we live. 

But if it weren’t for that $200, we’d 
still be living in Forest Hills, and I'd 
still be plugging away at the same 
old job. Strangely, it’s all thanks to 
something that happened, quite ac- 
cidentally, in 1926. It was August 17, 
to be exact. I remember the date be- 
cause it was my fortieth birthday. 


To celebrate, Peg and I were going 
out to the movies. While she went 
upstairs to dress, I picked up a mag- 
azine and leafed through it idly. Then 
somehow my eyes rested on an ad. 
It said, “You don’t have to be rich 
to retire.”” Probably the reason I read 
it through was that just that evening 
Peg and I had been saying how hard 
it was for us to put anything aside for 
our future. 

Well, we'd certainly never be rich. 
We spent money as fast as it came in. 
And here I was forty already. Half 
my working years were gone. Some- 
day I might not be able to go on 
working so hard. What then? 


Now this ad sounded as if it might 
have the answer. It told of 
a way that a man 


a 
a 
FOR WOMEN 


of 40—with no big bank account, but 
just fifteen or twenty good earning 
years ahead —could get a guaranteed 
income of $200 a month. It was called 
the Phoenix Mutual Retirement In- 
come Plan. 

The ad offered more information. 
No harm in looking into it, 1 said. 
When Peg came down, I was tearing 
a corner off the page. First coupon in 
my life I ever clipped. I mailed it on 
our way to the movies. 

Twenty years slide by mighty fast. 
The crash . . . the depression . . . the 
war. I couldn’t foresee them. But my 
Phoenix Mutual Plan was one thing 
I never had to worry about! 

1946 came... I got my first Phoenix 
Mutual check — and retired. We're liv- 
ing a new kind of life. Best of all, 
we've security a rich family might 
envy. Our $200 a month will keep 
coming as long as we live. 


Send for Free Booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming you 
start at a young enough age, you cAn 
plan to have an income of $10 to 
$200 a month or more— beginning at 
age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the cou- 
pon and receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells about 
Phoenix Mutual Plans. Similar plans 
are available for women— and for em- 
ployee pension programs. Don't put 


it off. Send for your 


copy now, 
PHOENIX MUTUAL \L__ 
Ktetirement Income Plan 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
L. Schott, president of the park, sees 
to it that nothing takes place that might 
shock the family trade. 

The park has the largest fresh-water 
pool in the World, but there is insuffi- 
cient room for young women who want 
to sun more of their skin than the man- 
agement thinks proper. It is, doubtless, 
the only amusement park in the country 
where ladies who have their skirts 
blown up are carefully shielded from 
the gaze of onlookers by a translucent 
screen, 

The same sort of decorum marks 
Cincinnati gambling, which is largely 
restricted to sixty days of horse racing 
at River Downs, church-sponsored 
bingo, and handbooks. Just across the 
river, however, the Kentucky counties 
of Campbell and Kenton offer every- 
thing that the recalcitrant Ohioan can 
ask for and, if desired, in the grand 
manner. 

With the exception of Las Vegas, 
Reno and Miami, this Northern Ken- 
tucky section is the greatest gambling 
center in the country. Everything is 
available from nickel slot machines to 
high-powered crap games, with betting 
limits per roll of dice ranging from $50 
for the smaller clubs to $200 for the 
larger places. 


POLITICAL SPREE 


Several times each year, however, 
dust covers are placed over the dice and 
roulette tables. Gamblers and their 
wives take vacations in Miami or 
Havana. Slot machines are removed 
from their accustomed places and stored 
in closets. A pall comes over the area, 
for the Grand Jury is in session and 
gambling is illegal in Kentucky. 

To maintain open, illegal gambling 
requires sheriffs, policemen, and judges 
with a degree of tolerance not readily 
appreciated by writers of text books on 
Model Government. 

Cincinnati, however, views its Ken- 
tucky neighbors less with righteous dis- 
dain than with tranquil understanding. 
With our own somewhat colorful past, 
any lofty moral attitude on our part 
would be as incongruous as Tommy 
Manville’s lecturing on the permanency 
of marriage 

From about 1886 to the mid-1920's, 
with a few minor interruptions, Cin- 
cinnati was operated by one of the 
most effectually corrupt political ma- 
chines in the country. It was assembled 
by George B. Cox, a Republican ward 
leader, with a four-star general's dis- 
taste for lack of discipline. It pained 
Cox to see Cincinnati's rich graft po- 
tential being inefficiently exploited 
through lack of competent organiza- 
tion, and he set out to remedy the 
Situation 

As Cox built his machine with party 
fidelity as its cardinal principle, more 
and more bankers, merchants and con- 
tractors with ambitions to do business 
with the city found it profitable to climb 
the stairs to the political leader's office 
over the Mecca Saloon. Having com- 
plete control of a city offers certain 
advantages that are not immediately 
apparent to the layman. 


For example, Cox and his lieutenant 
Garry Hermann, as prominent citizens 
and loyal fans, decided that they should 
own the Reds baseball team. The 
owner demurred when an offer was 
made. Cox consummated the sale by 
notifying the reluctant gentleman that 
if the offer was not accepted, a new 
Street would be built straight through 
the Reds’ infield. 

Occasionally through the years, he 
was troubled by reformers. One group, 
under the leadership of Henry Hunt, 
had Cox indicted for perjury (the in- 
dictment was quashed) and later 
brought him to trial for misappropria- 
tion of funds. Cox was acquitted. But 
such annoyances were rare. In 1915 the 
leader retired and handed over his king- 
dom to his assistant, Rud Hynicka who, 
in addition to his political duties, 
operated burlesque shows from an office 
in New York. 

By this time, however, the results of 
a quarter-century of municipal bilking 
were beginning to show. Streets that 
were monuments to political friend- 
ships, if not to sound construction, de- 
generated into a series of craters. The 
school and hospital systems began com- 
ing apart at the seams. Public services 
deteriorated. A subway that had been 
started to relieve Cincinnati's over- 
loaded transportation system was aban- 
doned for lack of funds, leaving the 
city with nothing but a few ghost 
Stations and a very expensive hole in 
the ground. 

The Cincinnati Post increased the 
tempo of its loud, rhythmic demand for 
change. 

In 1921, it published a copy of a 
supposedly confidential telegram from 
Mr. Hynicka to his lieutenants in 
which the boss directed the Republican 
majority in council to help “our 
friends” at the Cincinnati Gas and Elec- 
tric Company who were seeking a 
higher gas rate. It is axiomatic in 
American politics that enthusiastic 
support of higher utility rates is not a 
quick route to mass popularity. Some- 
how the vision of a burlesque magnate 
in New York, taking time out from his 
problems with baggy-pants comedians 
and chorus girls, to order higher gas 
bills in Cincinnati outraged the voters 
more than previous and greater sins 
Reform was in the air 


CLEANING HOUSE 


When upheaval came, it was, of 
course, a revolution led and financed 
by stanch, conservative Republicans 
against their own party. In 1924, the 
Charter Committee headed by such 
Republican stalwarts as Charles P 
Taft Il (brother Robert remained faith- 
ful to the organization), Murray Sea- 
songood, Henry Bentley, Russell Wil- 
son and Victor Heintz, along with the 
demoralized Democrats, proposed a 
new charter for the city that called for 
a city manager, a council of nine to be 
elected at large and the proportional- 
representation system of voting. The 
new charter was adopted by an over- 
whelming vote 

The following year, when the first 
councilmanic election was held under 
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the new system, the Charter Party took 
six of the nine seats. Since that time, 
organization Republicans found that 
when Cincinnati finally makes a 
change, the resistance to further altera- 
tion—even to go back to what was 
familiar—is hard to overcome. On three 
occasions the voters have refused to 
support a G.O.P. proposal to abandon 
the proportional-representation method 
of voting, and it was 1942 before the 
regular Republicans even had a ma- 
jority in council. 

The abrupt and complete change that 
Cincinnati made in the mechanics and 
temper of its government startled a 
number of people. Actually, however, 
Cincinnati has behaved in unpredict- 
able and uncharacteristic fashion on a 
number of occasions. It is, at least, 
mildly paradoxical that conservative 
Republican Cincinnati is the only city 
in the United States engaged in the 


socialistic business of owning a major 
railroad. Not long after the Civil War, 
when railroads were sinking river boats 
commercially, Cincinnati found itself 
with no adequate lines to its Southern 
markets. When private enterprise failed 
to act on the city’s plea, the voters put 
through a $10,000,000 bond issue to 
build the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, 
and Cincinnati's treasury has been col- 
lecting dividends eversince. On theother 
hand, local papers roundly denounce 
a group which regularly proposes that 
the city buy the gas and electric com- 
pany. “Fine stuff,” one of the public- 
ownership advocates said the other 
day at lunch. “We catch the most hell 
from the Enquirer and the publisher's 
one of the trustees of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad—practically a com- 
missar.”” 


“You don’t understand your own 
town,” another man said coldly. 


“What we need, we get, What we have, 
we keep—as long as it works.” 

The difference in tempo between Cin- 
cinnati and other big Northern towns 
isn’t great. But, it seems to me, if a 
newcomer to Cincinnati is over thirty 
years old, the odds are much greater 
that he will like and understand the 
city than if he is younger. The slightly 
older man will more readily accept a 
pace of living that is more relaxing, 
more secure, and considerably easier on 
the nervous system. And after he is here 
for a while, he'll see that Philip Adams, ° 
director of Cincinnati's Art Museum, 
probably graspedthe city’s essential char- 
acter when he placed the museum's 
collection of Old Masters, ancient Per- 
sian pottery and Chinese bronze in the 
most modern of interior settings. The 
Cincinnatian is likely to be most at ease 
when he has one foot in the past and 
one in the present. 





LAKE GEORGE 


(Continued from Page 101) 


An economic life began to flourish 
almost immediately along the lake. A 
lumber industry arose and the lake 
served as a shipping route for logs to 
the mills at Ticonderoga. But a feeder 
canal, built in 1832, to the south of the 
lake, effecting a by-pass of Lake 
George, broke this economy. 

Thus, out of the history of war cries, 
scalpings, gunboats; out of the brief 
era of whirring saws and logs moving 
through the channels, Lake George 
fell into a long sleep, buried within its 
mountains. The sawmills moldered and 
rusted. The memory of its past lay 
buried in the mound under which the 
ruins of Fort George lie, in the Indian 
stone implements to be found by the 
curious on the shores of Northwest 
Bay. Its fierce Indian warfare was 
parodied by generations of children 
paddling canoes and making war cries; 
it was mocked by the basket-weaving 
handful of Indians who squatted at the 
head of the lake. A region that had 
been very young became old and 
Static, 

But even in the early part of the 
19th Century, Lake George began 
drawing tourists. They were coming 
here in 1800. A steamer began to oper- 
ate on the lake in 1817. In the office of 
the Lake George Mirror there is a 
photographic reproduction of a poster 


announcing the 1844 summer schedule 
of the steamer Wm. Caldwell. And in 
1950, the steamer Mohican makes the 
same daily summer tour that the Wm. 
Caldwell made in 1844, 

Toward the end of the century, after 
the railroad came, estates were built. 
Around the head of the lake a few 
large hotels like the Fort William 
Henry still do business today. The 
Worden, which was the headquarters 
for the winter crowd who came to 
watch the sulky racing on the ice, was 
another hostelry whose name is used 
by a present-day hotel. 

The early summer colonists and 
hotel residents were either prominent or 
wealthy or both. President Ulysses S. 
Grant and General Sherman both slept 
here. But the lake was by no means a 
crowded vacation resort. Except for the 
few hotels and the luxury estates, there 
were few places at which visitors could 
put up. The local folk were, and are, 
reticent. They value this exotic prize 
lapping at the doorstep but have been 
somewhat tongue-tied in the matter of 
boosting it. The Scotch-Irish-F nglish- 
rooted native stock is not given to 
shouting, and—again like the Cape 
Codders—appears not to notice the 
wonders about which visitors are al- 
ways exclaiming. 

But Lake George grew more popular 
in spite of the lack of booster technique. 
A real vacation tide began to flow this 
way during the boom of the 1920's. 
Then, near the end of the ‘20's an enter- 
prising young man named Arthur 
Knight, an old resident but still not a 
native (“I haven't been here quite fifty 
years,”), managed a Lake George 
marathon swimming contest. The mar- 
athon, a race of twenty-seven miles, 
garnered an amount of publicity which, 
Knight points out, was second to only 
one other event that year—the Lind- 
bergh flight across the Atlantic. 

By 1933, Lake George was building 
into popular resort country. Under the 
dissolving influence of the depression, 
“Millionaire's Row,” as the estates 
along Bolton Road—the stretch of 
highway along the west shore between 
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Lake George Village and Bolton Land- 
ing—were called, was sold and the 
houses transformed into lodges, board- 
inghouses and cottages. The stables and 
garages were turned into cabins. 

Now the crowds come to Lake 
George by the thousands—fifty thou- 
sand each summer since the end of 
World War II. They settle most thickly 
around the head of the Lake and one 
third of the way up the Lake to Bolton 
Landing. But they have kept pushing 
steadily northward through the years so 
that you will find them scattered in and 
around the bays and “points” and 
“knobs” all the way up to Ticon- 
deroga—through Huletts Landing, 
Sabbath Day Point, Silver Bay, Hague. 
The exclusive, in terms of the private 
estate and the high-priced lodge, 
struggles vainly against the proximity 
of the cabin dweller, the cottage resi- 
dent, the camper and the widow look- 
ing for a boardinghouse with (or 
without) meals. The Lake George vaca- 
tion today operates between the eco 
nomic limits of twenty-five dollars a 
week (room, no meals) and eighteen dol- 
lars a day (at one of the few big hotels). 


THE SHADOW OF CHANGE 


The trend of the future is forecast in 
the building project under the joint 
auspices of the state and Warren 
County that is now under way—a 
bathing pavilion at the head of the 
lake which will run along the south 
shore. It promises to attract still more 
thousands to the area. The arrow seems 
to point in the direction of a fresh- 
water Coney Island around Lake 
George Village, a prophecy with which 
most of the local people would quarrel, 
and which they will undoubtedly detest 
bitterly if it is ever a reality. 

But Lake George Village itself seem 
to point the way. Within some fifteen 
years it has become the familiar Amer- 
ican shore point. Every summer the vil- 
lage puts on its Cinderella costume of 
pinball machines, neon lights, penny 
game-of-skill rooms and has itself a 
party listening to the cash register. 
Extra cops are hired against the big 





summer crowd which squeezes into 
every available bit of room space and 
presses through Canada Street, the 
main thoroughfare, until the amuse- 
ment places and the drugstores close 
down. 

But, while the head of the lake is 
undergoing all the growing pains of its 
“boom,” Lake George as a whole still 
retains an ancient primitiveness. Bolton 
Landing, ten miles up from the head of 
the lake, is still a small town, rather 
quiet, refusing to be swept off its feet 
in the summertime. Beyond Bolton the 
summer people can find lodges, cabins 
and cottages, but not in such numbers 
that anybody need feel crowded. The 
east shore of the lake is still more un- 
touched by human hand, thick with 
forest down to the water. A handful of 
clearings carry their complements of 
lodges and cottages. The rest of the 
shore is very nearly a green silence, the 
domain of the state of New York, with 
some trails winding through it—a semi- 
wilderness which cannot be much dif- 
ferent from the way it was in the days of 
the Iroquois and the long rifle of the 
frontiersman. The islands of the lake, 
carefully supervised by the State Con- 
servation Department, are compara- 
tively unspoiled. Many generations of 
campers have carefully observed the 
sanitary regulations by burying their 
tin cans and refuse beneath the ground. 
This means that in some places on the 
islands you may find yourself walking 
across a piece of ground which gives 
gently beneath you like a mattress. But 
this imperfection in the primitive purity 
will affect only the nature fanatic. 

By and large, you may say of Lake 
George that it remains in a state of 
nature. The human encroachment, con- 
sidering the size of the lake, is minor. 
And from the swankiest lodge it is a 
matter of minutes across the water to a 
cove in which you would swear no 
human has ventured before. 

Boating, swimming, sailboat racing, 
fishing, and a constant tide of summer 
explorers through the mountains make 
up the pattern of vacation activity. But 
the annual marathon swim is a some- 
what zany affair nowadays, with a 
tendency to get even zanier as time 
goes on. 

In the summer of 1948, Paul Chot- 
teau, a long-distance swimmer and 
entrant in the marathon (it was a small 
marathon this time, only twelve miles 
long), evidently having nothing to do 
until race time, was struck with an 
interesting idea. As reported by the 
Lake George Mirror, he petitioned 
the Conservation Department for per- 
mission to put “a shark-propelled boat 
in Lake George for the sake of 
science.” 

The Conservation Department, in 
the rather grim tone used by people at 
the wrong end of a gag, told Chotteau 
“that shark may be harmless or it may 
not be. We have a beautiful lake up here 
and we're not going to take any chance 
of spoiling it.” 

Nothing happened with the shark 
experiment, of course, and Chotteau 
didn’t win the marathon. But these 
doings enlivened the summer up here. 


The islands in the Lake George 
Narrows are a special kind of world. 
Seen from the west shore near Bolton 
Landing, they look bunched close, part 
of the surrounding mountainous, for- 
ested mainland. As the boat comes 
closer to The Narrows, the islands seem 
to separate, to move into position, to 
become islands one by one. 

Each of them is then seen to be a 
clump of woodland mounted on rugged 
rock. No two of the islands look alike. 
In size they range from half a square 
mile to a rock with a single tree. Some 
of the islands are shaped like animals 
or ships, and at dusk, on a summer 
night, some of them suggest creatures 
that you cannot name. 

They bear names resembling their 
shapes, names out of history or plain 
whim: Turtle, Fork, and Gourd is- 
lands; Iroquois, Mohican and St. 
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THE ALIEN SEA 


® The Sea has always been 
one of man’s fondest fascina- 
tions. And who knows it 
better today than seventy- 
seven-year-old H. M. Tom- 
linson, novelist, essayist, phi- 
losopher? A list of just a 
classic few of his twenty-one 
published books is evidence 
enough—The Sea and the 
Jungle, Old Junk, London 
River, Tidemarks, Gallions 
Reach, Out of Soundings, All 
Hands, The Turn of the Tide. 
Ho ipay assigned him to dis- 
till the essence of man’s oldest 
mystery for your October 
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Sacrement; Big Burnt, Sweetbriar and 
Little Recluse. 

No one comes on one of these is- 
lands without a sense of discovery. 
Somewhere along the island shore, of 
course, there is the clearing, the telltale 
evidence which indicates that another 
Columbus was here before you. Some- 
body put up poles and a crossboard in 
the cove, making a convenient anchor- 
age. You will discover a latrine on your 
island too. There will be a box wedged 
into the ground that will serve as an 
icebox. You will drink lake water; it is 
as pure as city tap water. Unlike most 
lakes, Lake George is fed mainly by 
underground springs. And, on both 
mainland and island, the rules against 
refuse being dumped or piped into the 
lake are strictly enforced. 

Those who come to the islands in the 
summertime return more consistently 
than the shore vacationists. For island 
seekers are a cult, like mountain 
climbers. And, like other members of 
this cult, the Lake George branch has 
a passion for this semiprimitive pri- 
vacy—this game of a return to nature. 
The veteran islanders have “permanent 
sites," an arrangement with the State 
Conservation Department whereby 
they have first call next season on the 
site occupied in preceding years. 

The island campers either store their 
equipment on the mainland each fall 


and pick it up again the following 
summer or hire it from an outfitter in 
Bolton. Some of the outfitters will set 
up your site for you. Twenty years ago, 
there was only one such outfitter in 
Bolton, but once the local people 
understood the depth of this big-city 
passion for islands, they turned it 
into good business. 

Returning every year, the island 
campers have built up a fraternity of 
their own. Their social life consists of 
a round of evening visits to neighbor- 
ing islands. On any evening, around 
some favorite site, the boats will be 
thick at the small dock and some boats 
will be dragged up on the rocks, until 
the spot begins to look like a jammed 
parking lot off Broadway on a Satur- 
day night. 

The island dwellers shop by water. 
They buy their groceries at the conces- 
sion store on Glen Island, which is 
where the Conservation Department 
maintains an office and a ranger. 
Every afternoon the island community 
converges in canoes on Glen Island 
just before two o'clock, when the mail- 
boat comes in from Bolton Landing. 
The islanders bear down on Glen like 
a war fleet, from all directions, to buy 
their supplies, pick up mail, pick up 
girls, swap gossip, play horseshoes and 
arrange who is going to visit whom that 
evening. 

The island dwellers cultivate a cer- 
tain sense of superiority over the shore 
vacationists. Going to and from the 
mainland, they pass the Hotel Saga- 
more with its lawn sloping to the water, 
its swimming crib and its porticoed 
main house, and they look down their 
noses at this decadence. The islanders 
feel they are on their own. They must 
cope daily with the temperament of this 
lake. They are the practitioners of a 
personal relationship with moonlight, 
sunrise, weather and the universe. To 
say nothing of owning a private out- 
door fireplace and private sun rock. 

Many of them who came here on 
honeymoons years ago now are to be 
seen among their teen-age children 
Albany, New York City and other 
urban places contribute whole families 
who return year after year to the island 
community. 

You see the family wash on a tree 
limb, the youngest children with life 
jackets arcund their middles swim- 
ming in convoy, with mamma in the 
center, while papa is busy fanning up 
a breeze at the fireplace. 

One man, a statistician, has been 
coming up for the past twenty years. 
His kid, an infant in a crib two decades 
ago, can now be seen swashbuckling 
through the channels in the family out- 
board, with the authority of an old 
lake pilot. 

The island seekers come from every- 
where. On the District 11 books of the 
Conservation Department, they list, 
for the permanent camp sites, people 
from Albany, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Schenectady and points in 
Ohio. 

All year long, those who have 
been here remember the persona! is- 
land cove, the near-wild place, the 
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kerosene lamp swaying in a sudden 
quick wind, the way Turtle Island be- 
gins to look like a turtle at dusk and 
how the mountain called the Sleeping 
Beauty seems to sleep in the moon- 
light. 

At night whippoorwills sound across 
the water. The canoes make a rocking 
sound in the havens. Moonlight comes 
over the mountain and raises the is- 
lands out of the dusk into the shapes of 
birds and demons. When it rains or 
thunders, Black Mountain on the east 
mainland lights up in the lightning 
flashes and the island dwellers shiver 
deliciously in their tents as all the lake 
gods of the Indians rage at them. 


The honeymoon couple sat on their 
sun rock. The young wife was looking 
at a map of the lake. “Paradise Bay,” 
she said. “Is it really Paradise Bay?” 

The man had been coming up here 
for years. He was embarrassed by the 
name, because nothing that is paradise 
should be called paradise. Besides, Red 
Rock Bay, separated from Paradise by 
a spit of land no more than twenty feet 
wide, is just as handsome. He'd show 
her. 

They made a lunch to take along. 
He looked at the sky as he got into the 
kicker. Clear sky. He turned the boat in 
a northeast direction using the top of 
Black Mountain to guide him. 

He saw Red Rock Bay a long way 
off, spotting it by the rust color of the 
rock. Nearing the bay, the rock rose 
up like a guarding portal. The boat 
came under the shadow of the moun- 
tains, passed the red rock and entered 
the bay. They could hear the chirping 
of many birds, invisible in the forests 
of the shore. Slowly the kicker chugged 
on. The trees on the shores of the con- 
verging arms of the bay came closer. 
The sky grew narrower through the 
trees. Then the boat was right against 
the mountain wall, in the tight intimate 
corner of the bay. They clambered to 
the land. Through the trees, framed in 
them, was another bay. 

“Paradise Bay,” he said. 

They stared in silence through the 
frame made by the trees. Paradise Bay 
is overhung with trees, like an arbor. 
It widens out from the corner where it 
nearly meets Red Rock Bay. A tourist 
boat from the mainland came through, 
spoiling the illusion of privacy and dis- 
covery. They spread a blanket and had 
lunch, and afterward he steered the 
kicker outward past the red rocks 

Now the wind was blowing. The 
water began to run gray and with 
white crests that boiled around the gun- 
wales. The lake was on the prowl this 
afternoon 

“It can get rough,” she said idly 

“| like it that way sometimes,” he 
said, thinking of the blueprints waiting 
for him when he got home. 


When the Season went out at Lake 
George last year, there were the usual 
weather and man-made signals to an- 
nounce it. The wind is the major an- 


nouncement every September, for it 
veers around from the softer directions 


and begins to blow down from the 
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north. It makes whitecaps and sends a 
menacing chop of gray water charging 
down the miles from Ticonderoga. The 
summer theater adjoining King’s Inn 
near Bolton Landing was closing up. 
Arthur Knight's Lake George Mirror 
would now go from the weekly to the 
monthly edition—until next June. The 
canvas of the island tents was folded 
and packed into boats and the islanders 
rode down to the mainland just ahead 
of the north wind, feeling this wind 
push them home. 

The whistle of the steamer, Mohican, 
hooted for the last time that year, go- 
ing south through the islands. 

The autumn of the year stood in the 
offing, waiting to come in, and the 
lake was portentous with this change. 
The water turned from bright blue to 
green to gray and back again, and the 
tones of green chased each other 
across the mountains. Under the velvet 
of the wind was a thin lining of coldness. 

The honeymoon couple sat on the 
small pier of their island, waiting for 
late afternoon. Their bags were packed 
The girl had put on her city dress and 
the man was wearing a pair of flannels. 
They had taken a last swim and were 
now going to leave. Any minute now. 
At last, moving slowly, they got into 
the kicker, and the man twisted the 
rope and he cursed softly once or twice 
when it didn’t take, in the manner of 
those who use outboard motors. Then 
it came to life and they were off. The 
island fell away from them. 

The boat chugged into the pier at 
Bolton Landing. The couple drove the 
car off the lot where they had parked it 
The lake disappeared as they went 
south out of the town, then it reappeared 
suddenly for a moment, the expanse of 
it showing for miles, and it was suddenly 
gone behind a dip in the road. 

In the car, the girl adjusted the ban- 
danna around her head and said to the 
man, “Let's come up next summer.” 

“Was it good?” he said. “Did you 
like it?” 

“I loved it. Let’s come up again 
Let's get the same island.” 

““Maybe we will,” he said comfort- 
ably. He felt very alive. “We've got all 
year to think about it. We've got worlds 


of time.” THE END 
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COOL... 


SEAGRAM’S GOLDEN RICKEY 


Squeeze '2 lime into highball 
glass. Drop in lime shell. 
. Add ice cubes and 1's oz. of 
ae SEAGRAM’S Ancient Bottle 
* PafsIN. Fill with carbonated 
‘Water, 
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COOL... 


SEAGRAM’S GOLDEN COLLINS 


Juice of '» lemon, | teaspoonful 
fine granulated suger : 
SEAGRAM'S Ancient Bot 


. . . ee 
GIN. Shake with cracked ice "==, 
and pour unstrained into a 
Collins glass. Fill with car- 


ar a stir re a ra Lhe first basic émprovement in 
with slice o emon and cherry, e P 4 
Gin in over 300 years 


>, Costs more - and worth it/ 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ihe AAW ttil Book Club 


the New Club for Men Who Enjoy Exciting Fiction . . Offers You 


MR_ | al 
REE | Hornb6é,, 


ANY 


with Trial membership 


of these Top Hit 


dventure 
Novels 


Full-Size, Full-Length, 
Hard-Bound Books! 


tN—here’s a big Triple-Cargo of fast-moving reading entertainment— 
yours FREE in this sensational offer! Think of it—your choice of 


Tops in Sea Action! 


HE newest of the 

best-selling “Horn- 
blower’’ adventure 
books; a rousing tale of 
the sea in the days when 
tall masted British frig- 
ates proudly sailed the 
world. Naval battles, sea 
chases and desperate 
duels mold a young mid- 
shipman into an officer 
who is the idol of the fleet. 


e 4 

Tops in Spy Fiction! 
N ISTANBUL, cradle 
of international in- 
trigue, the struggle be- 
tween Turkish and 
American agents and a 
mysterious foreign- 
trained American rene- 
gade began. Major 
North, the “ace of G-2,” 
is in top form in this 





THREE top adventure novels—selling at retail up to $3.00 each in the 
publishers’ editions—yours FREE with Triai Membership in the Adventure 
Book Club! We want to send you this whopping Triple-Gift (value up to 
$8.75) as a heaping sample of the thrilling reading regularly offered to you 
by this new Book Club for Men, at big savings from regular prices! 


Now You Can Get the Best of the New 


fast-action story of peril- 
ous intrigue! 





Tops in Suspense! 
ETER HOWARD 
remembered that a 

wooden horse had once 





Adventure Books (i:{o%3.00) for only $1! 


ERE’S the new kind of club for 

men that you've always wanted! 
Each month the editors of the Adven- 
ture Book Club select from the current 
lists of all the publishers the most ex- 
citing new novels of adventure and 
suspense—stories streamlined for ac 
tion and guaranteed to deliver the 
swift moving entertainment you want! 
These books sell for as much as $3.00 
in the publishers’ editions, but you get 
them for only $1.00 each, postage paid! 


Relax the Way Famous Celebrities Do 
—With an Adventure Novell! 

If you're fond of virile action stories, 
you're in top company! Sportsmen, travel- 
lers, artists and men from all walks of life 
are members of this club! (See list below.) 

The Adventure Book Club chooses for 
you the headliners in adventure fiction 
by the most famous authors—“aces” like 
Ernest Haycox and Luke Short, Van 
Wyck Mason and C. S. Forester and scores 
of others, in variety to satisfy every taste 
for thrills! Frontier novels, spy thrillers 
stories of adventure in the arctic and the 


jungle, on land and sea and in the air! 


Take as Few as Four Books a Year! 
You do NOT have to accept every se- 
lection. The Club's exciting illustrated 
bulletin for members, “Adventure Trails,” 
which you get FREE, describes each $1 
selection in advance. If it’s a book you 
don’t want, you merely notify us and 
we won't send it. All you agree to do 
in this Trial Membership is to ac- 
cept just four books a year from at 
least 24 books offered. After pur- 
chasing 4 books, you can cancel 
your membership any time! 


3 BOOKS FREE! 
Mail Coupon Now! 

Accept this Trial Member- 
ship offer and receive at once 
your choice of ANY THREE 
adventure books on this page as 
your FREE GIFT. With these 
books will come, on approval, 
your first regular selection at 
$1.00. When you get this big 
package of thrilling reading you 
will be amazed and delighted! 





opened the way into 
Troy. Now another kind 
of wooden horse might 
open the way for him 
and two friends to escape 
from the German prison 
camp for captured Allied 
fliers. Their break is a 
story of terrific suspense! 
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THE ADVENTURE BOOK CLUB, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Bon 8 8 8 8 UU UG UGG 
MAIL COUPON NOW! cs 


Gerden City, New York 


enroll me as a Trial Member of the Adventure Book Club Check 3) 


Mr. Midshipmen Hornblower The Wooden Horse The Firebrand 
Derdanelies Derelict Phantom Fortress Two If by Sea 


Also send me my first regular selection at $1.00. I am to receive free the 
Club Bulletin Adventure Trails so I may decide in advance which future 
selections I want to accept. With this Trial Membership, I need take only 
four books a year out of the 24 action novels that will be offered, and I pay 
nly the bargain price of $1 each for books I accept. (The Club pays the 
) After accepting 4 books, I ma ancel my membership at any time 
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Please send me FREE the 3 Adventure Novels I have checked below and i 





Tops in War Tales! 


N the moss-hung, mist- 

shrouded wilderness 
of South Carolina, the 
mysterious Swamp Fox 
led a band of rugged 
fighters during one of the 
fiercest campaigns in 
America’s war of inde- 
pendence. Here’s vivid 
action and hair-breadth 
escapes in a great his- 
torical yarn! 





Tops in Swordplay! 
HE powerful lord of 
Perugia couldn’t be- 

lieve his own eyes. No 

living man had ever 
escaped the locks and 
guards of his torture 
chamber—no one except 
his prize prisoners, Baron 

Melrose, and Tizzo, the 

laughing Firebrand who 

challenged the finest 
swordsmen of Europe. 


Tops in Fast Thrills! 


OW do you get your 
pretty Russian 

wife out of Russia, when 
the Reds won't let you? 
Three tough Englishmen 
venture their small yacht 
into the dangerous Baltic 
waters in a daring rescue 
attempt, and throw the 
Red Coast Guard, the 
NKVD, and the Russian 


top-brass into turmoil! 
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Proudly serving the very finest in foods and refreshment 
is part of the art of making guests feel especially welcome. 
That's why so many people confidently invite their guests 
to enjoy life with Miller High Life...the beer that's acclaimed the 
country over as the NATIONAL CHAMPION OF QUALITY. Brewed and bottled by the 


Miller Brewing Company ony...and ony in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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Best EYE-CUES in their class! 


‘BOTANY. 


sportswear 


Young man who’s off-—to-school!...make your mark this term 
.--graduate summa cum laude in fashion. Take a lesson from 
"Botany" Brand Sportswear and you'll be smarter than you 
think. Listening in class or strolling on the campus... 
with "Botany" Brand, you’1l pass the second-look test with 
flying colors. It’s booked for high style...outstanding 
for easy comfort...scheduled for unusually long wear. 
Every item expertly loomed by a famous master mill of 100% 
all pyre virgin wool. Register for this wonderful Botany 
refresher course without delay...at a dealer near you. 


Look for the "Botany" Brand label on products for men, 
women and children. 


Listen to the Botany 
Song Shop starring 
Ginny Siems, start- 
ing Sunday evening, 
September 17th, ABC 
Network. See your 
local paper for 
station and time 


* SOTANY'’ 1S & TRADEMARE OF 
SOTANY MILLS. INC. PASSAIC 
NEW JERSEY. BEG. U.S PAT OFF 
COPYRIGHT 1950. BOTANY MILLS. 
INC. PASSAIC WJ SALES OFFICES 
BOTANY BUILDING 16 WEST 46TH 
STREET. NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


“Botany” Brand 
Slacks frow $14.95 


"Botany" Brand 
Sweaters from $4.95 


“Botany” Brand 
Shirts from $9.95 


"Botany" Brand 
Socks frow $1.25 


(Athletic Socks $1.) 





